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The Year Ahead 


The interest and enthusiasm mani- 
fested at the Pittsburgh Conference 
augur well for the Council in the year 
ahead. It is good to come together, 
to learn from each other, and to be- 
come increasingly aware of the signi- 
ficance of our calling. As a group it is 
good to move ahead in tangible fash- 
ion, demonstrating the strength with- 
in. After the Miami Conference, held 
under the able leadership of our im- 
mediate past president, Judge Walter 
H. Beckham, the JOURNAL was 
launched and is completing with this 
issue the first annual cycle of four. 
The Editorial Board and Mr. Gladden 
are entitled to the thanks of the Coun- 
cil. Good friends of children and of the 
Council made each succeeding issue 
possible and on a plane commensurate 
with a judicial publication without 
drawing upon the very slender trea- 
sury made up of dues. The excellence 
of the papers presented at our recent 
Conference impels consideration of 
the publication of them in a YEAR 
BOOK. As with the JOURNAL itself, 
the YEAR BOOK will be sent to 
every judge in the United States en- 
gaged in juvenile court work as a 
public service by the Council. Re- 
prints, on a cost basis, of these ad- 
dresses would enable judges to make 
them available to civic-minded citi- 
zens in their communities, enlarging 
public understanding and support lo- 
cally of the service of the juvenile 
court. As juvenile court judges we 
have an unique opportunity and re- 
sponsibility to communicate with each 
other and to speak to the public on 
behalf of the children whom we 
serve and who are not in a position 
to speak for themselves. In doing so, 
we shall be carrying out the finest 
traditions of the judiciary and of de- 
mocracy. 

The most significant action taken 
at the business session of the Pitts- 
burgh Conference was the authoriza- 





tion of the establishment of a non- 
profit corporation to support the 
Council in its necessary functions. It 
is time that the Council become truly- 
national in membership, and in fact 
self-sustaining. Our present national 
dues are sufficient for postage. As we 
reach maturity we must be able to 
stand on our own feet or we shall fail 
to go forward, or perhaps even disin- 
tegrate. The JOURNAL has been a 
good demonstration, convincing every- 
one that we need and want to go for- 
ward. The Conference was faced with 
an important decision. To raise the 
dues might restrict the area of service 
as well as result in insufficient in- 
come. Contributions also to a non-in- 
corporated association would not be 
deductible for income tax purposes. 
It was therefore decided that a non- 
profit corporation would enlarge the 
financial support, attracting contrib- 
utors either as foundations or as in- 
dividuals. The officers and the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee will 
act as incorporators of the Corpora- 
tion. The name agreed upon, THE 
NATIONAL JUVENILE COURT 
FOUNDATION, INCORPORATED, 
emphasizes its function to enable the 
Council and the juvenile court judges 
to render increasingly-better service 
to children and to the communities. 
Judges S. John Morrow, Dudley F. 
Sicher, and Venable Vermont have 
shown how the Foundation may be 
aided. Judge Morrow and Judge Sicher 
have made substantial contributions 
personally. Judge Vermont has stimu- 
lated the interest of friends in his com- 
munity, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
The $125.00 contributed by these 
friends of Judge Vermont in amounts 
varying from $5.00 to $50.00 points up 
that a similar stimulation by our 
members could result in a total of 
$44,500.00. Any judge who feels so 
inclined may thus quietly and without 
fanfare do what he can by personal 
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contact with a few friends to enhance 
his own financial support of the im- 
portant work of the Council. Several 
foundations are also being approach- 
ed to enlist their interest and sup- 
port. It would be most fitting if dur- 
ing this fifty-year anniversary period 
we would be able to establish the 
Foundation with a $50,000.00 base as 
a guarantee of service to the children 
of America,—in truth, an insurance 
for the future. 

I appreciate the confidence of the 
membership in my re-election to the 
Presidency. By the wise provision of 
our Constitution, no one may be 
elected for more than two terms. In 
the year ahead, I pledge to serve the 
Council with the best of my ability. I 
earnestly hope it will be a year of 
progress. With your continued in- 
terest and support, I believe we can 
continue to grow in service to chil- 
dren,—upon a firm foundation. 

Gustav L. Schramm 





Milestones 


A number of judges have inquired 
as to the possibility of a directory of 
juvenile court judges in the United 
States. At present there is an inade- 
quate and somewhat inaccurate list 
of such judges with no systematic 
procedure to keep it up-to-date. Con- 
sideration is being given to the publi- 
cation of such a directory in the near 
future. It would be helpful to have 
suggestions as to the most feasible 
form for such a directory. 


THE NATIONAL JUVENILE 
COURT FOUNDATION, INCORPOR- 
ATED, is in the process of incorpora- 
tion. It is hoped that a charter will 
be granted within the next few weeks 
and that it will be functioning by the 
time the next issue of the JOURNAL 
comes off the press in October. 


Mr. William D. Gladden, who has 
acted as Editor of the JOURNAL at 
$1.00 a year since its inception, with 
the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee has been appointed to act as 





Executive Secretary and Editor on 
the same financial basis. For some 
time, there has been the desire to 
have an Executive Secretary for the 
Council. The present arrangement is 
a move in that direction. It is hoped 
that in time adequate compensation 
will be available for this important 
position. 


Judge Bernard J. Roetzel of Akron, 
Ohio, has consented to acquaint the 
Council through the medium of the 
JOURNAL of significant court deci- 
sions and other legal matters of in- 
terest in our area of. official respon- 
sibility. Everyone who has knowledge 
of such cases from time to time is 
urged to communicate with Judge 
Roetzel. 





By the publication of a year book, 
the papers presented at the Pittsburgh 
Conference will be made more readi- 
ly available as a volume and for re- 
prints. In the course of time, such 
an annual publication could be a val- 
uable addition to the literature of the 
juvenile court. To meet our official 
public responsibility to administer 
personalized justice we can learr 
much from each other. 





A Note Of Appreciation 


In the development of the JOUR- 
NAL, we have had the benefit of ad- 
vice and counsel by Mrs. Marjorie 
Bell of the National Probation and 
Parole Association. Her desire to 
help to strengthen the Council is in- 
dicative of the pleasant and effective 
cooperation the Council has always 
received from the Association. Both 
Judge George W. Smyth, our own 
member and the President of the As- 
sociation, and Mr. Will C. Turnbladh, 
the Executive Director, have made it 
clear that the stronger the Council 
the more in turn it will benefit the 
Association and our mutual interests. 
The years that have passed amply 
demonstrate the wisdom of the foun- 
ders of the Council in establishing it. 
To them and to all who are contribut- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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With this issue the JOURNAL completes a full year of publication. It has been 
a year of growth and progress for The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 
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Judge Alexander Reviews Journal 


Many Articles Of Permanent Value In Issues 


Thar’s gold in them thar Journals, 
mister! Yes, sir, nuggets of knowledge, 
ingots of information and inspiration- 
For the old-timer, the newcomer and 
the in-betweener! 


And just as gold is traditionally the 
standard of value, so the Journal is 
becoming the standard of the value 
of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. 

For example, of permanent value to 
all are a number of articles that have 
appeared in the first three issues: 
Roscoe Pound on Juvenile Court and 
the Law; Judge Schramm on the Func- 
tions of a Juvenile Court Judge; Jacob 
Hoek on Understanding the Juvenile 
Court; Judge Gilliam on Youngsters in 
Trouble; Preston Sharp on Teamwork 
in Maryland; Daniel Vaughn and 
Judge Sicher debating the merits and 
demerits of Punishing Parents of De- 
linquent Children; the late Judge Ray- 
mond P. Smith’s Analysis of Juvenile 
Court; and others. 


Of exceptional interest to every 
judge is Judge Eastman’s authentic 
History of the National Council. And 
there are an important account of the 
Miami convention and preview of the 
Pittsburgh meeting. Of personal in- 
terest are the numerous items about 
our members (a score of them ac- 
companied by photographs) promot- 
ing freedom of interchanging experi- 
ences, ideas, methods, etc. 

Then there are some briefs of im- 
portant legal decisions, news of state 
councils, news of professional inter- 
est, answers to baffling questions, 
and a lot more. 

Two things are primarily responsi- 
ble: First, the generosity of our do- 
nors who have contributed the neces- 
sary $500 per issue, to wit, Hon. S. 
John Morrow, of Uniontown, Pa., Mr. 
Charles L. McCune and Mr. Arthur E. 
Braun, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second, the acumen and assiduity of 


our editor. I’d like to say a few words 
about that. 


The most thankless, ceaseless, end- 
less job, the most wearisome, bother- 
some, worrisome, is editing the period- 
ical in a voluntary association such 
as ours. First, it requires a lot of 
know-how. You recognize the pro- 
duct of a well-meaning amateur the 
instant you set eyes on it. Maybe you 
can’t even tell what’s wrong with it, 
but you know you don’t like it. Only 
the experienced editor knows the 





WILLIAM D. GLADDEN 
Editor 


over-all planning, the selection of 
topics, the choice of writers, then 
getting their promise to write, then 
getting them to keep their promise, 
then pinch-hitting when they fall 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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The 1950 Annual Conference 


Largest Council Gathering In History 





Toastmaster, The Hon. W. C. Sheely of Gettysburg; Supreme Court Justice Tom 
C. Clark; and The Hon. Gustav L. Schramm, president of the Council at the an- 
nual banquet in Pittsburgh. 


Juvenile Court’s Mid-Century Con- 
ference at Pittsburgh found the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges studying the needs of chil- 
dren and the most modern techniques 
and court programs to meet these 
needs. 

It was a three-day program of self- 
evaluation, study and planning for a 
new and vigorous national organiza- 
tion of juvenile court judges. 

The Pittsburgh Conference was not 
a sectional meeting or the conference 
of a few judges. Largest attendance 
in the history of the Council heard 
nationally prominent speakers and 
were greeted during the course of 
the meetings by the President of the 
United States, by a former President 
and by the Governor of Pennsylvania 


Also it was recognized by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
with Justice Tom C. Clark appearing 
before the Council at the Banquet 
meeting, concluding the Conference. 

All of this, together with a three- 
year program deliberated at the Con- 
ference by the judges assembled, in- 
dicated that in the second half cen- 
tury, juvenile court judges were mov- 
ing ahead to leadership on a national 
level in planning for America’s trou- 
bled children. 

Year Book In September 

As announced in this issue by Judge 
Schramm, the officers and Executive 
Committee of the National Council 
will issue a Year Book in September 
to contain the full proceedings of the 
Pittsburgh Conference. It will be dis- 
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tributed to the entire juvenile court 
judiciary and provide a referral book 
for study and planning, supplementing 
the JOURNAL and its running story 
account. 


Judges began to assemble in Pitts- 
burgh Sunday afternoon, April 30, 
and registration was nearly complete 
before the Conference opened Mon- 
day, May 1. Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee had work to do on 
Sunday afternoon and they assembled 
with Judge Schramm at the Heinz 
Memorial Chapel on Pitt campus to 
hear a religious service before going 
to the University Club where the busi- 
ness meeting took place after a buf- 
fet dinner. 

On Monday morning, Mayor David 
L. Lawrence of Pittsburgh welcomed 
the judges. 

“There’s no time in our history 
when we’re more in need of prop- 
er handling of juvenile cases,” the 
Mayor declared, pointing out that 
“Mayors throughout the country 
are confronted with the problem of 
youth who form into gangs and go 
about committing crime in the com- 
munity. We arrested here the last 
couple weeks 23 men, some of them 
older men, who advised young lads 
and got them into gangs and com- 
mitted all sorts of crimes, particu- 





Judges at the buffet supper in Alle- 
gheny County Juvenile 
Court building. 


larly burglary. It’s something that 
is of great concern to us and I feel 
that the Juvenile Court is the right 
approach.” 


At the business meeting Monday 
morning, Judge Schramm and the 
Conference heard preliminary reports 
from the various officers and commit- 
tee chairmen of the Council. Then 





Everybody had a good time at the 
Supper. 


the President appointed judges to the 
Nominations and Resolutions Com- 
mittees, after which the Conference 
discussed the proposed Three Year 
Plan which was presented by Judge 
Schramm. In announcing the plan 
he said: 


“I don’t know of any group of 
people in America who have a 
greater responsibility than we have 
in this Council. I do believe that 
the juvenile court itself, the idea 
of personalized justice and perhaps 
to some degree at least democracy 
itself, is entrusted in our hands, 
and the doing of it, not only in 
word, philosophy and law but in 
actual administration.” 


Judge Schramm then named a Ways 
and Means Committee with Judge 
Walter H. Beckham, Miami, imme- 
diate past president, as chairman, and 
Judge Paul W. Alexander, Toledo, 
Judge Harry L. Eastman, Cleveland, 
Judge Donald E. Long, Portland, Or- 
egon, and Judge S. John Morrow, 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. It is this 
committee which presently is en- 
gaged in the incorporation of a Foun- 
dation which would be endowed by 
various philanthropic individuals and 
groups and support the program of 
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Mr. Bennett Speaks 
Monday at noon was the occasion 
for the judges to lunch with the Sal- 
vation Army officials of the Pitts- 
burgh area, members of the Penn- 
sylvania Association on Probation and 
Parole, also in convention in Pitts- 





There was a desk for the wives of 
judges and a program for them. 


burgh, and other friends in the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel. It was the beginning 
of the annual fund-raising campaign 
of the Salvation Army in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

In Pittsburgh, a close working part- 
nership between the Salvation Army 
and the Allegheny County Juvenile 
Court has resulted in the Salvation 
Army — Juvenile Court Children’s 
Fund, which provides “extras” for 
juvenile court children. 

The Honorable James V. Bennett, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Pri- 
sons, Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, was speaker at the luncheon. 
After pointing out that the American 
Prison Association this year had elect- 
ed Stanley Shepherd of the Salvation 
Army as its national president, Mr. 
Bennett praised the Salvation Army. 

Speaking as the head of a federal 
prison system in which there are 26 
institutions with a population of 17,434 
men, Mr. Bennett flayed the fallacy 
that persons in trouble are warped 
personalities and do not come from 
good families. He also declared it 
was a mistake to assume that nothing 
can be done to help such people. They 
do not need sentiment but they do 
need understanding. 





“Behind almost every adult of- 
fender”, Mr. Bennett said, “is the 
shadowy outline of a juvenile delin- 
quent, but on the other hand, there 
are a tremenduous number of young 
men and boys, who have come be- 
fore your Juvenile Courts who do 
not again get into difficulty and 
that’s the sort of service you want to 
maintain.” 

On Monday afternoon, with the Hon. 
Frank W. Nicholas, president of the 
Ohio Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges, presiding, the speaker was the 
Hon. Bernard J. Roetzel, Akron, O. 
who discussed “A Review of 1949 
Court Decisions Affecting Juvenile 
Courts.” This address, in part, is pre- 
sented elsewhere in the Journal. Fol- 
lowing, there was a visitation of the 
Allegheny County Juvenile Court 
Building, where the afternoon ses- 
sion had been convened, ana after 
the inspection, there was a delicious 
buffet supper of turkey and ham plus 
the trimmings and extras served by 





Looking at the day’s program are 
Hon. G. Howland Shaw, Judge 
Schramm and Dr. Frank J. 
O’Brien. 


members of the staff of the Allegheny 
County Juvenile Court. Group sing- 
ing and extempore speeches of ap- 
preciation followed the supper and in 
this issue of the JOURNAL are sev- 
eral pictures showing the juvenile 
court judiciary engaged at the vari- 
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ous tables in the delightful labor of 
consuming the various items of the 
meal. 


Convocation Program 


Monday evening was distinguished 
by something different, a Convoca- 
tion taking place in the beautiful 
Commons Room of the University of 
Pittsburgh Cathedral of Learning. 
Dr. E. R. Weidlein, director of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search presided and one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding industrialists, Ad- 
miral Ben Moreell, president of Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation, ad- 
dressed the Council. 

Admiral Moreell’s speech, printed in 
full in the JOURNAL this issue, told 
of the similarity of beneficiating steel, 
in which the natural elements are 
added to and strengthened, and the 
work of the juvenile court which 
“beneficiates” the lives of children. 

During the evening the Men’s Glee 
Club of the University sang “The 
Testament of Freedom” by Randall 
Thompson, a setting of four passages 
from the writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The singers were under the di- 





Pausing to meditate during the 
supper. 


rection of Colin C. Sterne and a re- 
ception followed. 

Tuesday was.a day of study and 
lectures. In the morning there was a 
visit to the Western Psychiatric In- 
stitute and Clinic of the University 
of Pittsburgh during which time, Dr. 


Frank J. O’Brien, psychiatrist and as- 
sociate superintendent of the New 
York City Board of Education dis- 
cussed “Emotional Problems of Chil- 
dren.” Dr. O’Brien’s remarks will be 
found in full in the Year Book. In his 
address he pointed to the community, 





. a 


At the meeting in the Juvenile Court 
gym. 


saying it disturbed the emotional 
health of children in two ways. 

“The community in perhaps two 
general ways disturbs the emotional 
health of children,” he said. “One 
is by denying the child the oppor- 
tunity of satisfying, to a minimum 
degree, his emotional needs. The 
second way is by superimposing in- 
fluences or other conditions that 
are inherently antagonistic to the 
fundamental cravings of the human 
being.” 

Continuing, Dr. O’Brien named 
four drives, the ego or self preserva- 
tion; the libidinal or emotional; the 
social gregarious; the religious; and 
pointed out that sometimes these 
drives are in conflict because of needs. 


“One of the more important ob- 
jectives, either conscious or un- 
conscious, usually the latter in the 
human being, is an attempt to bring 
harmony of action out of dishar- 
mony of needs inherent and pecu- 
liar to the human being as a psycho- 
biological organism,” he pointed 
out. 

At noon, in the Schenley Hotel, at a 
splendidly attended luncheon, the 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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Treasurer’s Report Of Council 
Judge Sachar Lists Council’s Finances 


Cash balance of $1,542.64 was shown by the Treasurer, the Hon. Libby 
E. Sachar, in a report of the financial affairs of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges as of July 1, 1950. This figure is the balance after all bills for 
the year, ending May 1, had been paid as well as all Convention and JOURNAL 
expenses to this issue of the JOURNAL. 

At the Pittsburgh Conference, May 1, Judge Sachar made a verbal re- 
port, as well as a table of figures showing income and disbursement. At that 
time she said: 

“The Treasurer, at the opening of the year following the convention at 
Miami, had the same problem in connection with making up a list that Sec- 
retary Wylegala had, a list that would be somewhat accurate, and we now have 
a card index showing anyone who has ever paid any dues to the Council and 
whether he has paid in 1949 or 1950. 

“We have divided the Treasurer’s report into three parts because there 
are really three funds: the general fund that comes from the general member- 
ship; the JOURNAL fund, which came from grateful friends, and grateful we 
are to those friends of Judge Schramm; and also the convention fund, which 
came from the same source. 


“We have 343 paid-up members for 1950, of which 93 are sustaining 
members and three are life members.” 


STATEMENT 
Cash Balance July 1, 1950 
Receipts: 
Cash on hand May 1, 1950 $1,668.74 
In Memberships 44.00 
Contributions to Journal a/c 163.00 
Rebate for Expenses of Justice Clark 43.41 
(Conference) 
Contributions to convention 605.00 
Total $2,524.15 
Disbursements: 
(Convention account) 
University of Pittsburgh (food service) $ 125.00 
Standard Printing Company 141.74 
University Club 65.10 
Vic Agnew 45.30 
Berger Printing Company 12.00 
Pittsburgh Railways Company 44.00 
Schenley Hotel 37.50 
Rena Rapp 240.55 
Evelyn Pearlstein 86.95 
Hon. Gustav L. Schramm 107.39 
William D. Gladden 30.00 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 42.98 
$ 978.51 
(General account) 
Rebate on overpayment of dues 3.00 
Total $ 981.51 


Balance $1,542.64 
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STATEMENT 
JOURNAL ACCOUNT 
Receipts 
Hon. S. John Morrow $ 511.03 
“Mr. Charles L. McCune 500.00 
Mr. Arthur E. Braun 500.00 
Contributions to JOURNAL Fund: 
Former contribution 4.00 
Hon. Dudley F. Sicher 25.00 
Friends of Hon. Venable Vermont 125.00 
Hon. Gerald R. Corbett 3.00 
Hon. Victor B. Wylegala 10.00 
Total $1,678.03 
Disbursements: 
Standard Printing Company $ 511.03 
Standard Printing Company 488.85 
Standard Printing Company 426.56 
Total 1,426.44 
Balance $ 251.59 
STATEMENT 
CONVENTION ACCOUNT 
Receipts: 
Conference dues $ 108.00 
Other contributions 1,755.00 
, Total $1,863.00 
Disbursements: 
Postage, mailing convention notices $ 39.75 
Printing convention notices and cost of 
stationary 40.06 
Advertisers Associates Inc. (printing) 19.63 
Standard Printing Company 70.22 
Pittsburgh Baseball Club 175.00 
Hon. Tom C. Clark 56.59 
Vic Agnew—badges and ribbons 45.30 
University Club—buffet supper 65.10 
Berger Printing Co.—printing of luncheon 
tickets and banquet tickets 12.00 
Standard Printing Co—Program 141.74 
Pittsburgh Railways Co.—rental of cars 44.00 
Schenley Hotel—Rental of P. A. System 37.50 
Rena Rapp—Expenses re: buffet supper 240.55 
Bell Telephone Co.—Broadcast of Dean 
Pound’s message 42.98 
Evelyn Pearlstein re: Salvation Army luncheon 
and Schenley luncheon 194.95 
Hon. Gustav L. Schramm—Long distance calls 
and expenses of convention 107.39 
Wm. D. Gladden—Reimbursement for use of 
staff cars 30.00 
University of Pgh., Food Service 125.00 
Total 1,487.76 


Balance $ 375.24 
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Secretary Reviews Year 


Gives Committee Reports At Pittsburgh Meeting 


By Victor B. Wyegala, 

Secretary, The National Council 

of Juvenile Court Judges 

Our 1950 Conference is now a mat- 
ter of pleasant history. A good, full 
program was smoothly carried out for 
an interested audience in the pleasant 
surroundings of Pittsburgh’s educa- 
tional and cultural center. 

Every radio station in the Pittsburgh 
area scheduled at least one program 
in which either the Conference pro- 
gram and the National Council were 
discussed or members of The Nation- 
al Council personally participated. In 
all 22 programs of 15 minutes or more 
were broadcast during the week be- 
fore or the week of the Conference. 
There were also two television scenes 
of the meetings photographed for 
Pittsburgh video audiences. 

An interesting program was ar- 
ranged for wives of the judges, some 
25 in number, who were entertained 
at a luncheon, tea, sightseeing, as well 
as shopping trips. All were very 
much pleased because of the arrange- 
ments made for their pleasure. 

356 Members 

The National Council membership 
at the time of the Conference was 356, 
broken down by states as follows: 


Alabama 5 Missouri 2 
Arizona 1 N. Hampshire 1 
Arkansas 1 New Jersey 4 
California 1 New Mexico 1 
Colorado 1 New York 41 
Deleware 2 North Carolina 6 
Florida 9 Ohio 86 
Georgia 3 Oregon 2 
Illinois 76 Pennsylvania 61 
Indiana 2 Rhode Island 1 
Kansas 6 South Carolina 4 
Louisiana 3 Tennessee 4 
Maryland 1 Texas 1 
Massachusetts 4 Utah 5 
Michigan 3 Virginia 6 
Minnesota 7 West Virginia 2 
Mississippi 1 Wisconsin 2 
Montana 1 


Largest memberships come through 
state organizations. If your state has 
no organization, get one started. 

JOURNAL Supported 

The JOURNAL, which naturally pro- 
vided the most animated discussion, 
was ordered continued by the unani- 
mous adoption of the planning which 
constituted the recommendations of 
the Ways and Means Committee: 

That the publication of the JOUR- 
NAL on a basis of reaching and edu- 
cating the largest possible number of 
juvenile court judges in the United 
States, be continued. 

That the financing of such publi- 
cation be our immediate objective and 
to accomplish this both a temporary 
and permanent plan should be con- 
sidered. 

That as a temporary plan, we ask 
individual judges to become support- 
ing members with donations in such 
amount as they may feel able and in- 
terested enough to pay, and that they 
also be encouraged to seek donations 
from other individuals in their state 
wherever they may desire to do so and 
same may be done without embar- 
rassment to their local situation. 

That the Three Year Plan, proposed 
by Judge Schramm be indorsed and 
approved; and that the support and 
assistance of any proper foundation, 
gifts or funds be sought for such pur- 
pose for such temporary period until 
this organization may find ways and 
means of its own to become self-sup- 
porting, including the publication of 
the JOURNAL on a regular basis as an 
educational and missionary agency 
and official spokesman of the Nation- 
al Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
including the eventual employment 
of a full-time executive secretary. 

That as a preparation for a perma- 
nent plan of operation, a non-profit 
corporation with an appropriate name 
such as, for example, “The American 
Association for the Advancement of 
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Juvenile Courts” be formed, such 
corporation to be officered and spon- 
sored by the National Council of Ju- 
venile Court Judges and be the pub- 
lishing agent for the JOURNAL. 

That leading prominent laymen, in- 
terested in our objectives, be invited 
to become honorary directors and al- 
low the use of their names as spon- 
sors. 

That solicitation of funds in the 
name of, and for the support of such 
corporation, be annually made by our 
members in our various states, and 
that some bank or bonded trustees be 
named to act as treasurer for the re- 
ceipt of such funds. 

That such non-profit corporation 
be so organized that the donations to 
it would be deductible from income 
tax. 

Further that the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Council be designated and 
authorized to organize such a corpora- 
tion and carry out the plans recom- 
mended with power to act. 

Further that to encourage new 
members, dues should be kept on the 
present basis with the suggestion of 
supporting members as above out- 
lined. 

This report was approved unani- 
mously by the Conference after motion 
by Judge Walter H. Beckham. 

In 1949, we only had 39 contribut- 
ing members. Lack of publicity ac- 
counts for such a small number. 
Please refer to the Report of the Ways 
and Means Committee. Send in your 
check at once to the Treasurer, Judge 
Libby Sachar, Union County Juvenile 
Court, Elizabeth 4, N. J. with your 
contribution to the JOURNAL fund. 


Tribute to Late Judge Smith 


The Conference stood in silent trib- 
ute to the memory of Judge Ray Smith 
of Lima, O., a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee and a long-time mem- 
ber of the Council, who passed on to 
his eternal reward on February 23, 
1950. On motion of Judge Lady, the 
Secretary was instructed to send a 
suitable message to Mrs. Smith, ex- 
pressing the sympathies of the Council 


and its appreciation of the long and 
faithful service of Judge Smith. 


The report of the Committee on 
Resolutions was approved by the gen- 
eral body as to the following items: 

1—Thanks to our member, Judge 
S. John Morrow, and Mr. Charles L. 
McCune and Mr. Arthur E. Braun for 
generously contributing the funds 
which made possible the publication 
and distribution of the JOURNAL. 

2—Again designated Judge Walter 
H. Beckham, of Miami, Fla. as our of- 
ficial representative at the Internation- 
al Conference of Juvenile Court Judg- 
es to be held at Liege, Belgium, and 
authorized him to invite them to hold 
a session in the United States in the 
near future. 

3—Deplored the increasing demon- 
Strations by youth which reach the 
point of lawlesness and disorder. Re- 
minded the public that the responsi- 
bility of youth’s conduct is shared by 
the home, church, school, recreational 
and character building agencies. 
Suggested closer cooperation in instil- 
ling in American children greater re- 
verence for the traditional democratic 
principles upon which our nation was 
founded. 

4—Reaffirmed our endorsement of 
H. R. 1005, which provides, among 
other things, for the return of runa- 
way children to the state of their 
residence, on order of the juvenile 
court judge, and requested our mem- 
bers to urge their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to expedite passage of this 
law. 

5—Approved the passage by all 
States of the Uniform Reciprocal Laws 
for the support of dependents. 

6—Requested President Harry S. 
Truman to appoint one or more offici- 
al representatives of our Council to 
serve on the general or policy-making 
committee of the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Chidren and 
Youth to be held in 1950. 

7—Approved and recommended pas- 
sage of the Jacobs-Ford bill providing 
for punishment as a federal offense 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Advance Of Social Security 
Bill To Aid Juvenile Court 


By CHARLES L. CHUTE 


Vice-President, National Probation 
and Parole Association 


Uncle Sam is about to make a tre- 
mendous contribution to the welfare 
of aged workers and children needing 
care and assistance. H. R. 6000 pass- 
ed the House by a sweeping majority 
last October. It passed the Senate on 
June 20 by a vote of 18 to 2. The 
Senate bill increased federal aid in 
most of the categories. It is expected 
that the House will accept most of the 
Senate increases and there is no 
doubt of the approval of the act by 
President Truman as this is an ad- 
ministration measure. 

Nearly ten million additional per- 
sons are brought under the old age 
insurance provisions, including ag- 
ricultural and domestic workers, the 
self-employed and employees of state 
and local governments, if they do not 
now have a retirement system and the 
state agrees to federal coverage. This 
provision will be of interest to court 
staffs not under a state or local re- 
tirement plan. Pensions to be paid 
present and future beneficiaries on 
retirement at 65 are increased ap- 
proximately ninety per cent. 

In all the newspaper accounts I have 
seen, the sweeping increases in old 
age and survivor’s insurance benefits 
have over-shadowed the greatly in- 
creased benefits granted for aid to 
dependent children, maternal and 
child health, crippled children and 
child welfare services. The increased 
annual federal contribution for these 
services to children is twenty-five 
million dollars. 

Aid to Juvenile Court 

Among the expanded service pro- 
grams which will be of most direct 
interest to Juvenile Courts is Title V, 
Part 3, Section 521,-Child Welfare 
Services. 

The present law is amended to au- 


thorize a federal grant of twelve mil- 
lion dollars instead of 3-% millions a 
year. The Federal Security Admin- 
istrator is authorized to cooperate 
with state public welfare departments 
in establishing and supporting wel- 
fare services “for the protection and 
care of homeless, dependent and 
neglected children, and children in 
danger of becoming delinquent.” 
When a state plan is approved by the 
Federal Administrator, the amount of 
annual assistance granted to each 
state is increased from the present 
$20,000 to $40,000, plus a discretion- 
ary amount “not to exceed such part 
of the remaining funds as the rural 
population of each state, under the 
age of 18, bears to the total rural pop- 
ulation of the United States under 
18.” This last provision is designated 
to grant more aid to the large rural 
states where child welfare services 
are least developed. 

The new bill follows the language 
of the present Social Security Act in 
providing that the federal grant may 
be used to develop and to pay part 
of the cost of state, district, county 
or local child welfare services, “in 
areas predominantly rural and other 
areas of special need.” This last 
clause has been interpreted broadly 
to include any area where services 
for children have not been properly 
developed. Under the greatly in- 
creased federal appropriation many 
more rural counties will now obtain 
trained child welfare workers. This 
will be of special interest to rural 
juvenile judges throughout the coun- 
try. 

New Category 

The new act adds a new category 
for the expenditure of federal funds, 
namely: “for paying the cost of re- 
turning any runaway child who has 
not attained the age of sixteen to his 
own community in another state, in 
cases in which such return is in the 
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interest of the child and the cost 
thereof connot otherwise be met: 
Provided That in developing such ser- 
vices for children the facilities and 
experience of voluntary agencies shall 
be utilized in accordance with child- 
care programs and arrangements in 
the states and local communities as 
may be authorized by the state.” 

This provision for a federal fund 
in each state to provide for the trans- 
portation of runaway children from 
state to state had its origin in the 
earlier efforts of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges and the 
National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation to secure the passage of a 
special bill providing federal security 
funds to pay for transporting children, 
coming before the juvenile courts or 
held in detention homes, to their own 
communities for care and treatment. 
The writer urged this provision at a 
hearing before the House Ways and 
Means Committee last year. With the 
active assistance of Miss Katherine 
Lenroot, Chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, this clause was inserted in 
the House Bill, was retained unchang- 
ed in the Senate Bill and will un- 
doubtedly become law. While the 
provision is not so broad as we had 
hoped it might be, we are of the 
opinion that it will be adequate to 
authorize judges to secure through 
their state and local welfare agencies 
adequate funds for the transportation 
of children, when funds are not other- 
wise available. I believe that a satis- 
factory investigation report by the 
juvenile court staff as to the individu- 
al needs of these transient children, 
including communication with the 
courts or other authorities in the home 
community to which the child is to be 
sent, will be accepted by the welfare 
departments as sufficient endorse- 
ment for immediate provision of the 
necessary funds for the return of 
these children to their home com- 
munities. This will meet a need which 
has long been felt by the juvenile 
courts of the country. 


Judge Beckham In Europe 


Judge and Mrs. Walter H. Beckham 
sailed for Europe July 2, to attend 
the International Conference of Ju- 
venile Court Judges, held July 16 to 
20 at Liege, Belgium. At the Pitts- 
burgh sessions in May, Judge Harry L. 
Albright of St. Clairsville, Ohio, also 
indicated his intentions: to be present 
at the European meetings. 

Judge Beckham carried with him 
to Liege several greetings from Amer- 
ican officials, including a letter from 
Judge Schramm. At Liege he is par- 
ticipating in a special discussion on 
the uses and development of the Do- 
mestic Relations Court in connection 
with Juvenile Courts. While in Bel- 
gium, at the invitation of the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, he plans to attend 
a special dedication of a memorial to 
the American Air Force at Bastogne. 

At the Liege conference, Judge 
Beckham is presenting an invitation 
from the National Council, urging 
that the next International meeting 
be held in America. 

In the October issue of the JOUR- 
NAL Judge Beckham will report in 
detail concerning his visit with the 
International Conference. 





HONORARY DEGREE 


Judge Gustav L. Schramm received 
the degree of Doctor of Laws at St. 
Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, when he spoke at the 105th an- 
nual Commencement exercises at the 
college on May 28. 

In his remarks to the class, Judge 
Schramm observed: “Especially do 
those of us who have been blessed 
with a good heritage and wholesome 
human contacts have a responsibility 
to be worthy of our benefits and to 
recognize them as a holy trust to be 
passed on to others whom we meet.” 
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H. R. 6000 Leaves Many Questions 


Judge Dunne Points Out Flaws In Proposed Law 


In his article on Advance of Social 
Security, in this issue of the JOURN- 
AL, Charles L. Chute calls attention to 
the provision in H. R. 6000, making 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act “For paying the cost of return- 
ing any runaway child who has not 
attained the age of sixteen, to his 
own community in another State, in 
cases in which such return is in the 
interest of the child, and the cost 
thereof cannot otherwise be met.” 

The National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges had gone on record fa- 
voring the enactment of H. R. 1005, 
which had been introduced by Mr. 
Smathers on January 6, 1949, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. This proposed legislation, like 
H. R. 6000, makes provision for re- 
turning runaway children to their 
own communities. 

It gives to the courts having juris- 
diction over children’s cases, the 
power to determine whether the re- 
turn of the child to his own communi- 
ty is in his interest, as well as to de- 
termine whether funds can be ob- 
tained promptly for the purpose, from 
parents, guardian or other custodial 
agency. 

Under this proposed legislation the 
court is to determine the dependency 
of the child, the wisdom of returning 
him, the place to which he is to be 
returned, the person if any to accom- 
pany him, and the cost. After a certi- 
fied copy of the finding of the court 
had been submitted to the local Se- 
curity Board, it becomes the duty of 
the Board to authorize the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds for such pur- 
pose. 

While H. R. 6000 goes a long way 
to improve a condition which has 
needed correction for many years, it 
leaves many questions unanswered; 
for example, who is to determine 
whether the child should in fact be 
returned to his own cOmmunity? 


Who is to determine whether the 
cost of returning the child can other- 
wise be met? 

Who will determine whether a “sa- 
tisfactory investigation report .. . in- 
cluding communication with the 
Courts or other authorities in the 
home community .. .” will be suf- 
ficient to obtain authorization for the 
return of the child? 

Who will determine what consti- 
tutes a satisfactory investigation re- 
port? 

When we keep in mind that the re- 
turn of runaway children to their own 
communities has been a problem with 
which the Juvenile Court Judges 
have been faced almost daily through 
the years, in the hearing of children’s 
cases, it seem unfortunate that ques- 
tions which might well be settled by 
the Juvenile Court Judges in these 
hearings, must be referred to an ad- 
ministrative board for review. 

In applying this law, are we not 
apt to find ourselves bogged down 
with the red tape of rules and regula- 
tions, and the unnecessary delays 
which will be encountered by the un- 
certainty to be found in H. R. 6000? 

RB. J.D. 





CRIME BY SEASONS 
Crimes of violence such as mur- 
der, rape and aggravated assault in- 
crease in summer and decrease in 
winter, according to J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 





LARGEST CONFERENCE 

Pennsylvania Association on Proba- 
tion and Parole, which met in Pitts- 
burgh at the same time as the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, had one of the largest con- 
ferences in its history. The probation 
and parole officers were pleased with 
the opportunity to meet the juvenile 
court judges of the nation. 
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State Council News ... 


Greetings From Faraway Hawaii 


Faraway Hawaii was interested in 
the Pittsburgh Conference and Judge 
Gerald R. Corbett is trying to affiliate 
the juvenile judges of the islands with 
the National Council, he wrote to 
Judge Gustav L. Schramm after the 
Pittsburgh meetings. 

“I acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of the September 1949 and 
January and April 1950 issues of the 
Juvenile Court Judges Journal,” said 
Judge Corbett. “I have read them 
with great interest. 

“The announcement of the confer- 
ence starting May 1 was not received 
in time to permit me to make arrange- 
ments to attend in response to the 
Council’s invitation. However, I as- 
sure you that I was with you in spirit 
and I am confident that the confer- 
ence was as richly productive as that 
of 1949, as reported in the September 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

“If the Council’s By-Laws permit a 
juvenile court judge to advance his 
own proposal for membership, please 
consider this as my application for the 
privilege of membership. I am not 
clear as to the matter of dues. How- 
ever, assuming that the JOURNAL’S 
fly-leaf reference to the price of the 
publication indicates that the Council 
dues are $4 per year, I am enclosing 
my check for $8 to cover last year, 
when I should have been a member, 
and this year, during which I hope to 
become a member. However this small 
sum may be applied in whatever way 
may be appropriate and I shall be 
pleased to be advised of the Council’s 
rules concerning initiation fees, mem- 
bership dues, etc. 

“I am also enclosing a list of the 
names and addresses of the three 
other circuit court judges exercising 
jurisdiction as juvenile courts in the 
Territory of Hawaii. These names 
may be on your list at the present 
time. If not, they might be sent copies 


of the JOURNAL to acquaint them 
with the existence of the Council and 
I shall be pleased to address each of 
them upon the subject of joining the 
Council. 

“Our relatively few juvenile court 
judges in the Territory have already 
organized on an informal basis. We 
have met together periodically during 
the past several years and have pre- 
sented a united approach to the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature in connection with 
legislative proposals concerning the 
welfare of children in the Territory. 

“The Council’s membership roster, 
as set forth in the September issue of 
the JOURNAL, seems to indicate a 
comparatively small proportion of the 
membership from the far western 
states. It is conceivable that we, from 
the vantage point of our mid-Pacific 
position, might be able to inaugurate 
a “reserve-Horace Greely” movement 
designed to get more of our juvenile 
court judges together on a national 
basis. 

“Feeling that Judge Beckham, as 
well as the membership of the Coun- 
cil, may be interested, I am enclosing 
a copy of Act 94, Sessions Laws of 
Hawaii 1949, establishing Territorial 
and County Commissions on Children 
and Youth. I humbly confess to the 
authorship of this bill and acknow- 
ledge the plagiarism (principally from 
Florida) involved.” 

Minnesota 

From Judge Vincent Hollaren of 
Worthington, Minnesota, comes news 
concerning the Minnesota Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges and the Con- 
tinuation Study Course attended by 
the judges on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Judge Hollaren writes: 

“I’m proud to say that we have 
made a little progress in Minnesota. 
First, we had a Continuation Study 
Course for the judges at the Center 
located on the Campus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. It was a two-day 
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program, with the judges living on 
the campus and going to classes; and 
we had leading psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, judges and child experts 
lecturing to us on the problems of 
boys and girls in trouble as well as 
the peculiar behaviorism of youth so 
often mistaken. 

“Then on Washington’s Birthday, I 
locked myself in the office and did 
a rough draft of the enclosed hand- 
book, which is written for the lay per- 
son and not other judges. We want 
to talk to these people and with these 
people so that they will understand 
better our courts.” 


Louisana 


Signature by the governor was all 
that was required June 29 to give 
Louisiana a new Juvenile Court Law, 
according to Judge Chris Barnette of 
Shreveport in a letter to the JOUR- 
NAL 

Judge Barnette writes: 

“The new law, which has not yet 
been signed by the Governor, but 
which I am sure will be, was prepared 
by the Juvenile Court Commission 
and follows closely the Standard Ju- 
venile Court Law prepared by the 
National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation. 

“This is a progressive step for 
Louisiana in that it will be the first 
time we have had a single Juvenile 
Court Law governing the procedure 
of all juvenile courts throughout the 
entire State. Heretofore we have had 
three statutes, two of which were 
strictly local, and no two of them 
exactly alike. 

“Another bill, now before the goy- 
ernor for signature, having passed 
the Legislature, would create the 
Louisiana Youth Commission. The bill 
carries with it an adequate appropria- 
tion to earry out the objectives of the 
Commission. We believe this Commis- 
sion will be of great benefit in formu- 
lating policies in dealing with matters 
affecting children and youths and 
through it, we hope to bring about 
some improvements in our juvenile in- 
stitutions. 


“IT recently have had a letter from 
Austin MacCormick and I am very 
much encouraged over the prospects 
that we might be able to obtain his 
services for Louisiana.” 

Editor’s Note: In spite of the most 
Sanguine expectations, the Governor 
did not sign the bill creating the 
Louisiana Youth Commission. 

The Standard Juvenile Court Law 
for Louisiana will become effective 
on July 26, 1950. 


Florida 

On November 7, 1950, the people 
of Florida will vote on a constitution- 
al amendment relating to juvenile 
courts. If this amendment is adopted, 
and many think it will be, a Juvenile 
Court Act, implementing the amend- 
ment, will be proposed to the session 
of the legislature convening next 
April. 

Backed by the Florida Juvenile 
Court Judges Association, as well 
as many other state groups including 
the Bar, the Probation and Parole 
Association, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Florida Children’s Com- 
mission, Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, League of Women Voters, 
American Legion, Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows and Knights of Pythias, the 
amendment would correct a situation 
which sets up a dual jurisdiction over 
children’s cases. 

Because of the way in which the 
Florida Constitution was written, the 
Legislature could not give to juve- 
nile courts in the state the jurisdic- 
tion to handle cases where children 
are accused of violating the laws. All 
the Legislature could do was to let 
the juvenile courts hear cases where 
children were not accused of law- 
breaking, but were said to be incorri- 
gible, persistently truant, associating 
with criminals or reputed criminals 
or vicious or immoral persons, or 
growing up in idleness or crime or 
found in a disorderly or bawdy house 
or retail liquor store or gaming house. 

In Florida the Legislature has set 
up juvenile courts in eight of Flor- 
ida’s counties but has made the coun- 
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ty judges ex officio juvenile court 
judges in the other 59 counties. 

This dual system of courts in Flor- 
ida left the way open for children 
who got into trouble to be handled 
either way; an eight-year-old child, 
for instance, can be brought into ju- 
venile court as a delinquent child 
and set straight on the road to good 
citizenship by using the many facili- 
ties available to those courts for re- 
forming a child; or he can be charged 
with a crime, thrown into a jail with 
adult habitual offenders, taken into 
an adult criminal court and sentenced 
to prison as punishment for his crime, 
and forced to spend his childhood 
learning from adult murderers, 
thieves, prostitutes and perverts the 
finer points of adult crime, so that 
he is better equipped to prey on so- 
ciety after his release. 

To make it possible to correct this 
situation, the organized groups listed 
above sponsored the 1949 resolution, 
which the legislature unanimously 
passed and the Governor approved, to 
submit to the vote of the people of 
Florida on November 7, 1950, a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution, 
which would permit the 1951 and sub- 
sequent legislatures to give the juve- 
nile courts exclusive original jurisdic- 
tion of all or any criminal cases where 
minors under any age specified by the 
Legislature from time to time are 
accused. 

Virginia 

C. Franklin Williamson, judge of 
the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court at Staunton, Va., is the new pre- 
sident of the Virginia Council of Ju- 
venile Court Judges and is preparing 
a summary for publication in the next 
issue of the JOURNAL of the Vir- 
ginia group and its program. 


Oregon 
Judge Donald E. Long of Portland, 
Oregon, member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges, is planning 
a drive to organize Oregon Juvenile 
Court Judges into a State Council. 


Judge Long recently was named 
“Oregon’s Outstanding Father of 
1950” by the Portland Retail Trade 
Bureau. Judge Long has two sons, 
Donald E., Jr., in Europe studying 
French civilization after study at the 
University of Oregon; John E., a 
Portland High School student and 
Jane, also in High School at Portland. 

Judge Long received his award be- 
cause of his “long, tireless and ef- 
fective efforts in the welfare of boys 
and girls and in the rehabilitation of 
broken homes,” the Bureau _ an- 
nounced. 

His career on the bench began in 
1934 after service with the cavalry 
along the Mexican border, a hitch of 
three years later with the FBI and 
10 years of law practice in Portland. 
He was in attendance at the Pitts- 


burgh Conference, travelling the 
greatest distance. 
Pennsylvania 


Judge W. Clarence Sheely, Gettys- 
burg, was renamed chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges Thursday, June 29, at 
a meeting of the judges at Bedford 
Springs, Pennsylvania. The other of- 
ficers of the past year received re- 
election to the respective posts in- 
cluding Judge Gustav L. Schramm, 
Pittsburgh, first vice chairman; Judge 
Nochem §S. Winnet, Philadelphia, sec- 
ond vice-chairman; Judge Henry G. 
Sweney, Media, secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee include Judge Robert E. Wood- 
side, Harrisburg; Judge Hiram H. 
Keller, Doylestown; Judge George W. 
Griffith, Ebensburg; Judge Roy I. 
Carson, Washington; Judge Harold G. 
Knight, Norristown; Judge Clarence 
E. Bodie, Honesdale; Judge Elmer 
L. Evans, Erie; Judge J. Colvin 
Wright, Bedford. 

Receiving major discussion was a 
report by Judge Schramm of a survey 
made of Juvenile Courts in Pennsyl- 
vania as to practices and procedures. 
In the state’s 67 counties there are 58 
judicial districts, 54 returning ques- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Dean Pound Greets Council 








Dean Roscoe Pound spoke from California to the Council assembled in the Schen- 
ley Hotel, Pittsburgh, at the annual banquet, the speech being made by long dis- 
tance telephone. 
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Future Challenges Judges 


Proud of Past But Much Lies Ahead, Says Dean Pound 


By Dean Roscoe Pound 


In the service state of today the 
burden upon public revenues of the 
many s®rvices which the state under- 
takes compels us to scrutinize every 
public undertaking jealously in order 
to appraise its claim to the support 
which its efficient operation demands. 
A paramount undertaking is maintain- 
ing the general security, and that 
has for one of its chief items the pre- 
vention and repression of crime. The 
enormous cost of crime from every 
point of view, the cost of crime in 
property and life and limb and time 
and energy of its victims, the enor- 
mous cost of the government machin- 
ery of securing against it, the cost of 
prosecuting agencies and of penal 
and correctional institutions, go with- 
out saying. 

If there were nothing else to be 
taken into account, all this would call 
for serious consideration of how we 
may better it. But there is another 
side no less important. Apart from 
the economic considerations there is 
the human waste in the conditions of 
crime, in the repression of crime, in 
enforcement of the criminal law by 
prosecution, and in methods of correc- 
tional and penal treatment as they 
affect the individual delinquent and 
his family in many ways. Anything 
which can mitigate this waste of the 
energy and of the resources, both hu- 
man and material, of society justifies 
all that it costs—and juvenile or 
family courts or domestic relations 
courts with the equipment and per- 
sonnel they call for must undoubted- 
ly cost a great deal. They will, I re- 
peat, justify what it costs not only in 
advancing a broad humanitarian pro- 
gram of promoting the general wel- 
fare, but in setting free money and 
energy for further advances. 

There is no universal cure or pro- 
phylactic for delinquency nor for 


meeting the ills that bring it about 
or contribute to it or promote it. But 
experience as well as reason point 
to prevention rather than cure, to 
treating the beginnings of delinquen- 
cy rather than its full-bloom develop- 
ments, to checking its spread at the 
very roots instead of attempting to 
cut it down after it has attained a 
very heavy growth. The first place in 
the system of prevention has been 
taken by the Juvenile Court and what 
has grown out of it. 
Great Progress Made 

Since the first setting up of the 
Juvenile Court great progress has 
been made in building upon it to- 
ward integration of the activities of 
law enforcement, of extra-legal social 
control, of government and church 
and school and civic societies, of so- 
cial workers, and of philanthropic in- 
dividuals in anticipating delinquency, 
in reaching for its causes, and in ra- 
tional treatment of its beginnings. In 
particular out of the Juvenile Court 
and experience of its possibilities 
there has grown awareness of the fu- 
tility of dealing with the troubles of 
a household in detached fragments 
after damage has been done. We have 
been learning better methods than 
to have four separate courts in eight 
separate and unrelated proceedings 
trying unsystematically and not in- 
frequently at cross purposes to adjust 
the relations and order the conduct 
of a family which has ceased to func- 
tion as such and is bringing up or 
threatening to bring up delinquent 
instead of upright citizens contribut- 
ing to the productive work of the 
people. 

It is not the least of the fruits of 
the Juvenile Court that we are ceas- 
ing and shall more and more cease 
to see a court of equity with a suit 
for divorce and alimony before it, 
courts of law with actions by trades- 
men for necessaries furnished desert- 
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ed wives and children, actions for 
alienation of affections of a spouse, 
actions over a child’s wages, and 
habeas corpus proceedings to obtain 
the custody of children before them, 
criminal courts with prosecutions for 
abandoning wife or child or both be- 
fore them, juvenile courts entertain- 
ing proceedings for contributing to 
the delinquency of a child, special 
courts, under one name or another, 
entertaining guardianship proceed- 
ings, and very likely also Juvenile 
Courts determining what to do about 
specific delinquencies of a child—as 
like as not all arising out of the in- 
ternal disruption of a single house- 
hold. Already there is a movement to 
substitute healing procedures, devised 
to save households, for the combative 
proceedings operating to make dis- 
ruption permanent; and this move- 
ment is the result of experience 
gained in the Juvenile Courts and 
wisely directed activities of judges of 
Juvenile Courts. Not only in what it 
has done in its own sphere but in in- 
dicating to us a larger sphere in which 
there is much to be done and in show- 
ing us something of the way to do-it, 
the Juvenile Court has made lasting 
contributions to the administration of 
justice. 


Conditions In Past 


If anyone is inclined to criticize 
this outstanding product of American 
legal and political inventive genius, 
let him consider what things were 
two generations ago and what has 
been achieved in that relatively short 
time. More has been done for intelli- 
gent handling of crucial conditions 
of delinquency and organization and 
operation of tribunals adapted to pre- 
ventive justice in metropolitan areas 
than had been brought about in two 
preceding centuries of American 
Law. Moreover, significant develop- 
ment of administrative justice began 
in this country at least a decade be- 
fore the Juvenile Court was project- 
ed. Much more has been done for ad- 
ministrative agencies by legislation 
and judicial decision. Yet I have no 


hesitation in saying that the technique 
of the Juvenile Court is much farther 
advanced although that court has had 
much less support in provision of 
equipment and facilities. 

But while we may well be proud of 
what that court has been able to do 
in its relatively short history, we 
must realize that its usefulness has 
little more than begun and that dif- 
ficult tasks still lie before it. Almost 
if not everywhere it needs better 
facilities, better equipment, a more 
complete and well trained body of 
officials to perform its administra- 
tive tasks and better adjustment to 
the general organization of courts. 
It needs integration in a more mod- 
ern organization of the judicial sys- 
tem. It needs continuity of personnel 
beyond what other courts call for be- 
cause so much remains to be worked 
out by experience and cautious experi- 
mentation. It needs to make an appeal 
to the incoming generation of trained 
lawyers and trained social workers 
as promising a useful and honorable 
career of service, not merely upon the 
bench but in its administrative posi- 
tions. It needs the cooperation of all 
the forces for intelligent direction of 
social control toward bringing all the 
influences for good in the community 
into integrated action for the elimina- 
tion of sources of delinquency and 
promotion of conditions of develop- 
ing individual character. 

To pride in what the court has 
done we must add confidence that it 
can do no less well and even better 
and more fully what lies before it to 
be done. 

Honor Famous Judges 

We honor the names of deservedly 
famous judges who while upon the 
bench in the formative era of Ameri- 
can law laid the foundations of the 
system under which we have been 
able to set up a system of adjusting 
relations and ordering conduct among 
one hundred and fifty millions of 
people. Some day we may realize that 
the names of a handful of judges who 
have made and are continuing to 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Compare Small, Large Courts 


Panel Discussion Brings Many Comments 


Functioning of juvenile court in 
small and large counties brought 
many interesting expressions from 
various judges in attendance at the 
panel discussion Wednesday morning, 
May 3rd, at Hotel Schenley. 

Presiding was Judge Harry L. East- 
man, president emeritus of the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, judge of the Juvenile Court 
of Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Discussants included Judge Chris 
Barnette, Shreveport, Louisiana, chair- 
man of the panel; Judge Talbot Ellis, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Judge Harry 
G. Gram, Springfield, Ohio; and Judge 
Russell H. Kear, Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

In opening the panel discussion, 
Judge Eastman pointed out: “Whether 
we have a big court or a small court 
or a medium-sized court, we ought to 
understand that a delinquent is a 
delinquent wherever he is, and he 
needs pretty much the same kind of 
thinking, the same kind of service, 
the same kind of program as he might 
need in a larger city; and the judges 
of smaller communities ought not to 
think of themselves as being any less 
important in any way whatever.” 

Good Things Ahead 

Good things are ahead in the fu- 
ture, Judge Eastman believes. “I think 
that we are at the period now where 
we’re going to make a great deal 
more progress. I think the judges are 
in a better position, they’re better in- 
formed about their work, they’re bet- 
ter educated men in a great many 
ways than they were before, although 
we had some good men before. And 
so I am expecting a great deal in this 
field for the next 10, 15, 20 or 25 
years. I think we’re going to see some 
things fall into place and the court 
is going to become a very impor- 
tant factor in it.” 

In the discussion which followed, 
Judge Kear represented the small 


rural juvenile court, Judge Gram, a 
small city court, and Judge Ellis, a 
metropolitan court program. 

Pointing out that his county, Wyan- 
dot in Ohio, has a population of 
20,000, with half living on farms and 
the other half in villages and small 
towns, Judge Kear declared that 95 
per cent of the delinquency coming 
to the attention of his court originates 
in the villages and small towns. 

However, his program, in a county 
in which juvenile problems have been 
very few in number in the last two 
years, has four main parts: 

1. Juvenile problems may be kept 
at a minimum in a rural county by 
preventative work with pre-delin- 
quents. Public meetings and other 
educational planning are tools to ac- 
complish this. 

2. - With a small, if any, paid pro- 
bation officer staff, the judge can 
help children by enlisting persons in 
the communities to befriend these 
children in a volunteer relationship. 

3. Work closely with the parents, 
securing their support and trying to 
improve their understanding of the 
problems of their children. 

4. Visiting institutions which re- 
ceive and train children from his 
county. 

Judge Ernest V. Keith of Sussex 
and Ként Counties, Delaware, where 
the total population is 120,000 with a 
probation staff of two officers and 
one clerk, pointed out that three 
things are working out very nicely in 
his counties toward more effective 
Juvenile Court service. 

“One is that we have the system of 
calling upon ladies’ clubs, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Lions, various organizations 
of the like, to serve in the capacity 
of big brothers or big sisters for these 
delinquent boys and girls. This is pay- 
ing great dividends insofar as educat- 
ing the public in the solution of 
delinquency problems. 
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When Judges Get Together 





Judge Schramm Talking Over Council Policies With Judges 
Yehle Of Syracuse And Roetzel Of Akron 


“Secondly, we are now in the pro- 
cess of arranging to add to the staff 
of the court a person who will be 
known as a family worker, a well 
trained person, who will keep in close 
touch with the court as to the pro- 
gress of the child on probation.” 

Judge Keith indicated that the pre- 
sent probation officers would be util- 
ized in a complete investigatory pro- 
cess. 

Juvenile Court Association 


“Third, we are developing what is 
known as a Juvenile Court Associa- 
tion,” said Judge Keith, “the purpose 
of which is to call into play the poli- 
tical side which we all have to con- 
tend with. For instance, on this Ju- 
venile Court Association Board of 
Trustees, we will have a representa- 


tive from each county, a representa- 
tive of the State Board of Welfare, a 
representative from the State Board 
of Education, Health, and each county 
bar association. By developing these 
so-called Juvenile Court Associations, 
one in each county, we are giving the 
people who should be interested a 
real opportunity to participate in the 
court.” 

Judge C. F. Holt of Great Falls, 
Montana, commenting on the use of © 
Big Brothers and Sisters, declared 
that in his county use of such help 
had been stopped because “we found ' 
it did more harm than good. We 
couldn’t keep them from spending 
too much money and giving too much 
to the youngsters. It made them worse - 
instead of better.” 
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Judge Keith replied that in Dela- 
ware this problem was solved by hav- 
ing Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
work very closely with instructions 
from the court insofar as money is 
concerned. 


“In fact, that’s one of the specific 
instructions we give them, that they’re 
big brothers and sisters in spirit and 
companionship, and not in the idea 
of going out and further spoiling the 
child, who perhaps has been spoiled 
already,” he said. 


Judge Phillip B. Gilliam introduced 
the thought of state-wide juvenile 
courts as a solution for rural areas 
unable to support juvenile courts and 
adequate service. This brought a 
variety of expressions, both pro and 
con. 

State-Wide Court 


“There has been a state-wide juve- 
nile court in Rhode Island for the last 
six years,” declared Judge Francis J. 
McCabe of Providence. 


“There is one judge on circuit one 
week and another the next week and 
the entire state is covered. Jurisdic- 
tion includes all children under 18 
years, who may be delinquent, de- 
pendent, wayward, or neglected. Also 
adoption cases of children up to 18 
years and adult jurisdiction of non- 
support, neglect, and contributing to 
delinquency cases. The _ state-wide 
system in Rhode Island has worked 
out very well,” concluded Judge 
McCabe. 

Judge W. S. Criswell of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, spoke in behalf of the 
Big Brother plan of aiding children 
but against the state-wide juvenile 
court. 

“Get some responsible person in 
command of the Big Brother plan 
and it will work,” said the Judge, 
pointing out that it had been used 
successfully for 34 years in Jackson- 
ville. Judge Criswell thought it was 
better to operate it outside the couri 
personnel but in command should 
be somebody who knows something 
about families and men and boys. 


As for a state-wide juvenile court, 
the Florida jurist said: “We have the 
golden example of Ohio with its ra- 
ther impressive number of part-time 
judges here doing an excellent part- 
time job with children on a sort of 
neighborly basis. I think it’s a fine 
thing and I don’t want to get too 
much mixed up either with the state 
or federal government or any other 
supreme power that isn’t directly 
concerned.” 

Judge Barnette suggested that be- 
cause Ohio has set an example of 
what judges can do for themselves, 
perhaps the state-wide need may not 
be legislation but an organization of 
judges. 

Judge W. Clarence Sheely, Gettys- 
burg, president of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
pointed out that state-wide juvenile 
courts would not work in Pennsylvania 
because of the difference, in the state, 
of occupations, living standards, and 
other basic common denominators. 
“IT have two counties in Pennsyl- 
vania,” he said, “one with a popula- 
tion of 45,000 (Adams) and the other 
with a population of 12,000 (Fulton).” 
These two counties differ in customs 
and practices, a fact which indicates 
a wide divergence in the big state of 
Pennsylvania. Judge Sheely was con- 
vinced that state-wide courts would 
not be successful in Pennsylvania. 

Judge McCabe replied that in Rhode 
Island there are workers in the towns 
and the state juvenile judiciary has 
its fingers on the pulse of the situa- 
tion. 

“T don’t walk into our towns un- 
known,” he said. 

Judge Ellis Comments 


Judge Ellis commented that in Ala- 
bama there are 67 counties. Three 
large cities have special juvenile 
courts but it is a rural state by and 
large. In many counties, the judges in 
probate court have backgrounds in 
other occupations than law and social 
service and know little about juvenile 
court, allowing the Department of 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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COMPARE SMALL, LARGE 
(Continued from Page 25) 
Public Welfare to write its own pro- 

gram. 

Judge Bennett of Eaton, Ohio, point- 
ed out that prior to 1932 any person 
could become a probate judge but 
through the efforts of state leaders 
a rule was secured restricting the 
probate judiciary to attorneys. If 
judges want to sell a juvenile pro- 
gram to their counties, it must be in- 
troduced through someone who has 
the confidence of the people. Solu- 
tion of the problem of improving ju- 
venile court facilities then is training 
the judge as has been done in Ohio, 
and winning public confidence in him 
rather than bringing in a state fig- 
ure. 

“Work with PTA groups, teachers, 
police, and others in similar service 
if you want to reduce your delinquen- 
cy statistics,’ Judge Gram of Spring- 
field, Ohio, urged. While the na- 
tional increase in juvenile delinquency 
during the war was 45 per cent, in 
Judge Gram’s county it was but 13 
per cent. Judge Gram agreed with 
Judge Bennett that a state-wide ju- 
venile court system could not succeed 
in Ohio and in conclusion touched 
upon the desertion of fathers from 
their families, leaving destitute wives 
and children. 

This promptly precipitated a dis- 
cussion of the New York Uniform 
Support of Dependents Act, where 
there is a reciprocity between New 
York and other states and action may 
be brought by the wife although not 
in the same state as her husband, 
with testimony taking place in the 
state of her residence to be trans- 
mitted to the state where the husband 
resides. 

This brought the statement from 
Judge Robert J. Dunne of Chicago 
that the legislative committee has 
had such a law under consideration. 
Judge John T. Sloan of South Caro- 
lina remarked that the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association had 
been very helpful in assisting South 
Carolina jurists and the next legisla- 


ture at South Carolina may pass such 
an act, he said. 

Judge Robert E. Woodside of Penn- 
sylvania pointed out that the act was 
not uniform in the sense that it was 
prepared by a commission on uniform 
State laws. In fact, the judge declared, 
it is badly written with many flaws. 

Judge Ellis asked whether, in the 
smaller counties, there was an en- 
croachment upon the juvenile court 
by state bureaus such as the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and Assis- 
tance. “Work closely with these peo- 
ple and the overlapping will be end- 
ed,” suggested Judge Vermont, who 
declared that such had been his ex- 
perience. 

Then in answer to Judge Vermont’s 
question regarding whether any ju- 
venile court sponsored a program to 
prepare people for parenthood, Judge 
Beckham pointed out a series of in- 
stitute programs in Miami, sponsor- 
ed by the YMCA, on the subject of 
life and marriage. These programs 
have been encouraged by the court 
but it was agreed that it is not part 
of the court program. 


FUTURE CHALLENGES 
(Continued from Page 22) 


make our system of juvenile courts 
and family courts and courts of do- 
mestic relations effective for their 
common purpose will deserve equal 
recognition in legal history. 

You who sit in American Juvenile 
Courts and their outgrowths are call- 
ed to do a great work. You are called 
to carry on an outstanding forward 
step in the development of human 
powers to their highest unfolding— 
in the maintaining, furthering and 
transmitting of civilization. 


MILESTONES 
(Continued from Page 3) 

ing to its development are due the 
thanks of troubled children, of our 
country, and of all who believe in 
democracy. 

Gustav L. Schramm, 

President, National Council 

of Juvenile Court Judges. 
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Juvenile Court Lauded 


Most Important, Says Admiral Moreell 


In the colorful Commons Room of 
Pitt Cathedral, juvenile court judges 
heard one of America’s foremost in- 
dustrial leaders speak of the impor- 
tance of the human individual and 
the contribution of juvenile court to 
the welfare of America because of its 
personalized and individualized treat- 
ment and philosophy. 

Admiral Ben Moreell, leader of the 
Sea Bees during the war, now presi- 
dent of Jones and Laughlin Steel 


~ ad ae 


ADMIRAL BEN MOREELL 


Corporation, began his address by 
calling the juvenile court one of the 
most important segments of the Amer- 
ican judicial system. His remarks, in 
full, follow: 

It is an honor to address the judges 
who preside over one of the most 
important segments of our judicial 
system. It is referred to as a “seg- 





ment” rather than “court” because, 
if my understanding of your processes 
is correct, the actual formal court 
proceedings are but a small part of 
the total work which is done in the 
name of the juvenile courts. 

This does not imply that the ju- 
venile court is regarded as an admin- 
istrative agency solely. It is a most 
important part of our judicial system. 
In your JOURNAL of last September, 
the learned Dean Pound, a most emi- 
nent scholar of jurisprudence, makes 
this distinction quite clearly when 
he speaks of the juvenile court as 
“individualizing with regard to prin- 
ciples rather than unguided personal 
feeling.” He says, too, that the ju- 
venile court “is characteristically 
American in that it is part of an An- 
glo-American system of judicial ra- 
ther than administrative institutions 
and so keeps within the bounds of 
constitutional authority while employ- 
ing the individualized methods of 
judicial adaptation of remedy to re- 
sult in view of the facts in particular 
cases, which is characteristic of Anglo- 
American equity.” In laymen’s words, 
this means that you are humanitarians 
who apply appropriate remedies to 
specific cases. But you are, at the 
same time, wise judges who act un- 
der and by a set of principles, thus 
differing from so-called administrative 
experts who function under the theory 
that they are free to pursue any 
course and to apply any remedy which 
will serve an end deemed by them 
to be desirable. 


In considering an appropriate sub- 
ject for this address, I am inevitably 
drawn to my favorite thesis, which is 
the guide and precept for my own 
conduct. It is this: That nothing is so 
important to this country, and to the 
world, as people—human beings—in- 
dividuals. Machinery, equipment, pro- 
cesses, buildings, communications, 
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transportation, distribution, sales, 
finance, research, raw materials, even 
the very moral and ethical principles 
by which we live, are without sub- 
stance and value unless we have the 
people—the men and women—to make 
them function. And the “raw mate- 
rials” of people are children. 

We, in the steel industry, know 
that the things we produce or which 
others fabricate from our products 
are no better than the raw materials 
which are fed into the blast furnaces 
and open hearths. The iron ore, the 
coal, the limestone, the steel scrap, 
the alloy metals—all these come to- 
gether to determine the quality and 
the character of the sheet, the wire, 
the bar, the tube or the structural 
member which finally results from 
the rolling or drawing process. Steel 
can be ruined by improper processing, 
but even with the best of processing 
good end products can be produced 
only from good steel, and this only 
from good raw materials. 

The raw materials for steelmaking 
are much like our children. A goodly 
part of these raw materials are fit for 
use just as they are extracted from 
the ground. They require no special 
treatment. They are subjected to the 
traditional processes of smelting, re- 
duction, heating, rolling and draw- 
ing, to make sound products. 

But large quantities of our coal 
and iron ore, in their natural states, 
are not suitable for the making of 
steel because of contaminations ac- 
quired from their environments or 
otherwise. In the case of iron ore, 
we say it must be “beneficiated.” In 
the case of coal, it must be washed, 
screened and separated to eliminate 
undesirable parts. Frequently we re- 
sort to extensive research to develop 
methods for improving these raw ma- 
terials so they will be useful elements 
for the making of steel. 


Parallel Obvious 


The parallel, I believe, is obvious. 
Our children constitute the raw ma- 
terial from which our social struc- 
ture is built. Like the coal and iron 


ore, most were formed and develop- 
ed in an environment such that they 
require no special treatment, no “ben- 
eficiation,” to enable them to grow 
into useful citizens under the influ- 
ence of our normal processes and in- 
stitutions— our homes, schools, col- 
leges and churches. 


But there are some who are not 
so fortunate. Their environment, or 
perhaps some hereditary trait, re- 
quires that they be beneficiated— 
that they be given special treatment 
which will fit them to take their prop- 
er places in society, to contribute 
usefully to the collectivity, and to 
enjoy the spiritual and material fruits 
of productive service. And, as in the 
case of raw materials for steelmaking, 
the required special treatment is not 
the same in all cases. Careful and ex- 
tended research may be needed be- 
fore we can determine the treatment 
which will serve best. I am sure that 
this is much more difficult in the 
case of children than it is in the case 
of iron ore and coal, but the greater 
effort is fully justified by the greater 
importance of the issue. 


Whether and to what extent we 
beneficiate our raw materials for 
steelmaking is largely a question of 
economics. The continuing discoveries 
of new, large deposits of high grade 
iron ore in various parts of the world 
eliminate the question of absolute 
necessity and reduce the problem to 
one of relative costs. 


But whether we can build a strong 
social structure is infinitely more 
important than any question of econo- 
mics or of the physical developments 
of our economy. For of what use are 
physical developments if we do not 
have the strong social structure to 
operate them? And the strength of 
our social structure is, in the aggre- 
gate, the summation of the strengths 
of the individuals who compose it. 

Ours is a highly interdependent 
society. One can hardly take a signi- 
ficant action without material effect 
on the lives and welfare of many peo- 
ple. This very fact stresses the basic 
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importance of developing the moral 
fibre of the individuals upon whom 
we must depend for the operation of 
our social machine. And you gentle- 
men here tonight carry a great bur- 
den of responsibility for the character 
of that development. 

The value attached to the individ- 
ual human being is the important 
distinction between our system of 
living and those of communism, so- 
cialism and other forms of collec- 
tivist or regimented government. The 
supremacy of the individual and his 
liberty is the foundation-stone upon 
which is based our concept of govern- 
ment as the servant of the people, not 
their master. 

We have often lost sight of this 
fact. Our complex economy and the 
employment of large numbers of peo- 
ple in huge enterprises make us 
think in terms of people in the mass 
—unions, shifts, gangs—and our quan- 
tity production induces the use of 
purely statistical terms, such as tons 
per man-hour, for units of measure. 
These impersonal usages serve to 
obscure the importance of the indi- 
vidual. 

But when we carry this kind of 
thinking too far we get into trouble. 
Let us not overlook the importance 
of quantity production and distribu- 
tion. This is the very essence of the 
great industrial and economic power 
which permits us to make and distrib- 
ute goods at prices within the means 
of most of our people. It has enabled 
us to achieve victory in two great 
wars by smothering our enemies in 
a flood of industrial production. These 
results have been accomplished by 
means of huge aggregations of capi- 
tal operated by large concentrations 
of human talent in the form of our 
modern corporations. Without them, 
we would be vulnerable to the attacks 
of any avaricious aggressor. 

Dignity Of Individuals 

But we must be alert to the danger 
which arises when these large organi- 
zations tend to become impersonal 
and to minimize the importance of 


individuals who, together, make the 
organization. We in industry are keen- 
ly aware of this danger. We are facing 
it with confidence in our ability to 
solve the problem. We are rapidly 
achieving a better understanding of 
how to live and work together and, 
as we learn more about human beings, 
we make faster progress toward the 
goal of complete social equity. 

Not long ago my secretary told me 
a story which has great significance. 
He said he was discussing my period- 
ic letters to our employes with some 
of our men. One of the foremen from 
the mill told him of an incident which 
had occurred the day before. It ap- 
pears that the foreman, who was in 
charge of a labor gang, had found it 
necessary to speak very harshly to 
one of the laborers. When he had 
finished, the laborer, who had listen- 
ed calmly and patiently, said, “You 
know you ought not to talk to me like 
that!” The foreman asked, “Why 
not?” And the laborer replied, “Be- 
cause Admiral Moreell says that I am 
an individual, I have dignity and I 
am important.” 

The Jones and Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration has approximately 45,000 
employes. If each one of them can 
achieve that belief, we will have made 
a great advance toward the solution 
of the basic problem of human rela- 
tions! 


As head of a great construction or- 
ganization during the recent war, I 
was frequently faced with evidence 
of the tremendous latent powers which 
inhere in the human spirit. We do not 
think of military organizations as tak- 
ing cognizance of this power. Cer- 
tainly the Prussian tradition of mili- 
tarism does not recognize it. But I 
assure you that it was the individual 
spirit which made our Sea Bees ex- 
ceed the standard of accomplishment 
implied by their self-adopted motto, 
“Can Do.” 


Their great achievements in the 
face of what appeared to be insur- 
mountable obstacles and hardships 
did not result from the well planned 
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orders of admirals and captains which 
were directed to men who acted as 
automatons. The officers provided the 
plans and the leadership, but the in- 
domitable spirit of the individual 
men accomplished the tasks. 

And that is why I believe that re- 
cognition of the importance of. the 
individual can determine whether it 
shall be victory or defeat in war, 
spiritual and material advances or 
deterioration in peace. 

It is significant that every nation, 
every civilization which has turned 
away from the doctrine of the suprem- 
acy of human individuality has end- 
ed in disaster. You may ask why is it 
not proper that the most wise and in- 
telligent amongst us should take 
charge and order our lives. There are 
many men and women with superior 
intellects. Should they not be given 
absolute power to arrange the lives 
of the others and thus produce the 
ultimate in efficiency and maximum 
good for all? It has been said that 
the democracies are at a tremendous 
disadvantage when pitted in war 
against the autocracies. The German 
and Japanese armies appeared to be 
invincible. They and the civilian ec- 
onomics which supported them were 
the last word in absolute control by 
a few over the many. The odds were 
in their favor. But they did not win. 
They were frequently beaten by 
forces which were inferior in number 
and material equipment. 

The reason is evident to any think- 
ing person who has had the opportuni- 
ty to observe the event at close hand. 
Absolute domination of the individual 
human spirit by other humans makes 
for moral and spiritual decay amongst 
both rulers and those who are ruled. 
Our men were endowed with inde- 
pendence of spirit, initiative and the 
moral character which goes with 
sound basic principles. I am sure that 
they did not reason this out for them- 
selves, but there was an intuitive feel- 
ing that they were fighting for de- 
cency and fair play against immorality 
and enslavement. 

Our men were born and reared in 


an atmosphere conducive to the de- 
velopment of their individual char- 
acters; where the only valid limita- 
tion on the right of the individual to 
improve his lot was that which was 
established by his own abilities. 


Individual Initiative 


In our commercial world we have 
many examples of what individual 
initiative and character have accom- 
plished. Horatio Alger was popular 
because he recorded history, albeit 
under fictitious names. While our re- 
cord is far from perfect and much 
remains to be done, this great coun- 
try has made great advances both in 
material benefits and in the moral 
strength of its people by releasing 
the unlimited power of the human 
spirit. 

It is important to note that every 
society which has belittled the im- 
portance of the individual and has 
attempted to treat humanity in the 
mass has also eventually belittled 
religious teachings and faith amongst 
its people. To me this is an inevitable 
sequence. The spirit of God does not 
reside in a group of people as such. 
The teachings of Christ invariably 
deal with the status of the individual. 
It is only the individual who can feel 
and live by religious faith. 

I have dwelt at some length on this 
subject because I believe that the 
work of the juvenile court is so com- 
pletely in accord with my thinking in 
respect to this matter of the strength 
of the human spirit. If even a small 
part of the children who need to be 
guided or reclaimed, or perhaps I 
should say beneficiated, fail to receive 
that help, we are suffering an irrepar- 
able loss to our social structure. We 
are discarding individuals at those 
stages of their lives when they can 
with the greatest ease be guided along 
the high road of achievement or, by 
neglect, be permitted to become a 
burden, or even a menace, to our 
society. 

Let us not delude ourselves into 
thinking that all of the men and wo- 
men who have done great deeds for 
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our country have records which are 
spotless. I venture to say that many 
of us here tonight will recall a smudge 
or two which we would wish were not 
there. But that merely serves to spot- 
light the point I am making, that 
with expert and devoted treatment, 
human beings can be beneficiated to 
better serve their God, their country, 
and their fellow man. 

I know that it is risky to attempt 
to advise experts in their own field, 
but I have the temerity to do so. From 
experience in working with adults, 
many of whom needed help, I have 
learned a lesson which may be ap- 
plicable to your work with children. 
It is this: When a person does his 
own thinking and arrives at his own 
conclusions, the resolves which result 
from that thinking are more firm and 
more likely to stay with him. If we 
can concentrate on teaching people— 
children or adults—to think straight 
so that they ¢an straighten out for 
themselves the tangled skeins of their 
own lives, we are more likely to 
achieve success. That is the ultimate 
in individualism — that each one 
should decide for himself to do what 
is right with his own life, not because 
of material advantage to be gained 
or punishment to be avoided, but be- 
cause it conforms to that high moral 
code which is the only key to the 
treasure house of unlimited spiritual 
power! 

Yours is a high and noble obliga- 
tion. You are working with the mate- 
rials of which our nation is built. Your 
devotion and competence will have 
significant influence on the strength 
and resilience of our social fabric 
and of our nation. 

May God give you the wisdom and 
courage to carry on. 





JUDGE ALEXANDER 
(Continued from Page 5) 


down on you, thé cutting, editing, re- 
writing, heading, getting copy to the 
printer on time, deciding what to 
leave out when you’re overset (and 
you always are), the typography, 


proof-reading, make-up, mailing, ex- 

plaining and 1,001 other tribulations 

I wouldn’t know anything about. 
Hard Work 


Second, the job requires hours, 
days, weeks, months of moiling and 
toiling and plain hard work. When 
you and I head for the golf links or 
a ball game, the editor says “Sorry, 
I gotta dig up some copy.” When we 
head for the movies or an evening 
with friends, he says “Not tonight. 
Got a dead-line to meet.” When we 
head for a foot-ball trek or a week-end 
at the fishing camp, he just looks at 
us, speechless with envy—and stays 
home and works! 

Did I say his job is thankless? As 
far as words go it is, for nothing you 
can say adequately repays him. But 
there is a way you can thank him: you 
can send in right away quick, while 
it’s still hot, every single item of news, 
personal or otherwise, that might even 
remotely interest a juvenile judge. 
Don’t hold back for fear it might not 
be interesting. You send it in and let 
the editor be the judge in this matter. 
And don’t let modesty—true or false 
—deter you. And send in pictures, and 
call attention to any and all decisions 
involving juvenile court law. And if 
he asks you to do something, say yes 
if you have to break your arm—but 
don’t break your promise. And, of 
course, copies of your speeches and 
articles are a MUST! 

I think we’ve got a good editor, the 
kind it takes. For the benefit of those 
who didn’t meet him at the Pittsburgh 
conference I am exercising my official 
prerogative and commanding that his 
picture accompany these comments. 

If you think we have a good JOUR- 
NAL you can keep it good by doing 
your bit as indicated above. If you see 
room for improvement, for the love of 
mike and your fellow judges tell us! 
Let us have your suggestions pronto! 





Send Suggestions 


Please send in any suggestions you 
may have for the JOURNAL. 
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Children Need United Effort 


White House Conference To Coordinate Many Groups 


By WILLIAM H. SHERIDAN 


Consultant on Juvenile Delinquency 
Division of Social Services 


It is the purpose of the Midcentury 
White House Conference to bring to 
the attention of every citizen the need 
to act thoughtfully and responsibly 
in achieving for all children the po- 
tential benefits existing in our scien- 
tific knowledge and material wealth. 


In a sense, we shall never be able 
to achieve this until all workers with 
children recognize that concern for 
children is not the exclusive property 
of child welfare workers, educators, 
juvenile court judges, pediatricians, 
and others. Each group is possessive 
not only of its children but of its 
knowledge and experience in dealing 
with them. We must bring together 
all people concerned with children to 
find out what each has to contribute, 
and to find ways of putting that into 
practice. 

We know that smallpox is a com- 
municable and a dangerous disease 
and we rise up in indignation when 
individuals or communities do not 
have proper vaccinations for we know 
that such people endanger the lives 
of others. We know, too, that the 
child who talks incessantly, or the 
child who never talks in class, or the 
child who is overly aggressive, is also 
a danger to himself, his classmates, 
and his community. He is showing 
symptoms of poor health that are just 
as real and as livid as pock marks. 
Yet somehow we have not been able 
to get all citizens or even large num- 
bers of them, sufficiently concerned 
about doing what we know how to do 
and what we know is necessary in 
programs for children. ‘ 

For the purpose of assembling avail- 
able information on what contributes 
to healthy personality development, 
the National Committee of the Mid- 


century White House Conference has 
appointed a Technical Committee on 
Fact Finding. This Committee in- 
cludes scientists, physicians, welfare 
experts and others of national and 
international fame. Various depart- 
ments of about 50 universities and 
private agencies are working with the 
Committee. Fourteen bureaus of the 
Federal government are undertaking 
special studies. The Committee and 
staff will sift the conclusions of re- 
search already completed, evaluate it 
from the viewpoint of interdisciplin- 
ary use, identify what is known with 
sufficient certainty to warrant incor- 
poration in practice, and point out 
still unconquered problems of re- 
search in human development. 


Healthy Personality 


What constitutes a healthy person- 
ality? Does it follow the same pat- 
tern in all of the many cultural groups 
in our population? How do family 
relations and the attitudes of parents 
affect the development of healthy 
personality? Is it true that person- 
ality is developed largely by the age 
of six? Can a child adjust to poor 
emotional conditions at home if out- 
side conditions are favorable? What 
do methods of learning contribute? 

But personal relations are not the 
only factors affecting personality de- 
velopment. What effect does a 
mother’s emotional state have on the 
foetus? What are the effects of dif- 
ferent body types, of endocrine bal- 
ance? Does illness affect personality? 
What about the effect of physical 
handicaps, nutrition and diet? En- 
vironment and social conditions must 
also be examined to determine their 
part in shaping the personalities of 
children and young people. What is 
the effect of poverty? What do pre- 
judice, discrimination and segrega- 
tion do to the personalities of the 
children who feel the prejudice and 
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exercise the discrimination? What 
is the role of religion in the develop- 
ment of the healthy personality? 
What of the paucity of aesthetic and 
spiritual influences in everyday life? 

These are only a few examples of 
the detailed program of fact finding 
which is now under way. They in- 
dicate the range of the work of this 
Midcentury White House Conference. 
The wellsprings of healthy personal- 
ity are not being sought in the small 
child’s family experience alone, but 
also in all the significant forces at 
work in society and the culture as 
well. Nor is any one of these to be 
seen apart from the others, since in- 
terpersonal relationships, cultural 
patterns, social and economic condi- 
tions form an almost undifferentiable 
context for the individual’s living and 
growing. 


Cultural Backgrounds 


The many different cultural back- 
grounds in America play an important 
part in the development of our chil- 
dren and young people. These cultures 
have different systems of values, be- 
liefs, practices, and concepts. Only 
through knowing them can we under- 
stand how they affect children. 

One of the reports of the Mid- 
century White House Conference will 
present a summary of the known 
facts about the different cultures in 
the American scene. It will cover 
child-rearing customs, the place given 
to the child, patterns of harmony and 
conflict, attitudes toward education, 
progress and authority, the meaning 
of freedom and health, concepts of 
life, death, time, discipline. It will 
also discuss attitudes toward body 
functions, the meaning of cleanliness, 
of age grouping and sex grouping 
toward food, toward past and future, 
the place of religion in the life of the 
group and the individual, the role of 
the church in families of various cul- 
tural backgrounds, and related sub- 
jects. This report will point out that 
the behavior of people who live dif- 
ferently from the standard American 
pattern is nevertheless consistent 


with a valid and dignified way of 
life. For the various groups and 
professions dealing with children, this 
information should furnish new in- 
sight into the factors involved in the 
development of personality. It 
should serve as a means of indicating 
that the behavior of the child who 
acts a little differently may very well 
be due to different family customs. 
For example, it should help the 
teacher to realize that the Greek child 
who makes no effort to join groups 
is neither hostile nor indifferent. In 
Greece the child inherits group mem- 
bership at birth and is never taught 
techniques for joining. Greek chil- 
dren also learn early the love of bar- 
gaining and the enjoyment of violent 
political argument. It is natural for 
them to express themselves vigorous- 
ly. They do not enter into an argu- 
ment with such force because they 
are hostile but because it is a common 
practice for them to do so. 


Social Institutions 


Since most of the factors that seem 
to affect the development of a healthy 
personality exert their influence 
through our social institutions, these 
institutions must be examined to de- 
termine the extent and nature of the 
effect. Studies will be made of the 
effect of the family, schools, churches, 
health services, social services, re- 
creational opportunities, courts, li- 
braries, museums and art activities, 
employment services, correctional 
agencies and the Armed Forces. 

In connection with the schools, for 
example, the studies will not be 
confined to pointing out that there 
is a tremendous need for more build- 
ings, better equipment, and teachers 
with more adequate training. The 
potentialities and limitations of the 
school will be studied in connection 
with the total effect in the develop- 
ment of the personality of a child. 
What relation does the school have 
to other institutions, such as the 
family? What effect does the type of 
training given to teachers have upon 
children? Do school curricula pro- 
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vide instruction that is favorable to 
the development of healthy person- 
ality? 

The White House Conference is 
dealing with a whole host of questions 
of major bearing on the future well- 
being of the children. The citizens 
of the country are helping to develop 
the questions and--together with the 
scientists-are helping to find the an- 
swers. Juvenile court judges are 
especially interested in the answers 
to these questions. They are con- 
stantly dealing with children who 
have been unable to develop healthy 
personalities because of personal 
handicaps or undesirable life experi- 
ence. Today juvenile court judges 
are making important contributions to 
the conference at national, state, and 
local levels. They will continue to 
contribute their specialized skills and 
knowledge in the years following the 
conference in working with other pro- 
fessional workers and citizens to put 
into practice the recommendations 
which are now in the making. 
Through these combined efforts we 
will advance toward the goal of pro- 
viding for every child a fair chance 
for a healthy personality. 





SECRETARY REVIEWS 
(Continued from Page 13) 
for those abandoning and deserting 
their dependents. 
The new officers and executive com- 
mittee are: 


President—Hon. Gustav L. Schramm, 
(re-elected), Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Vice Presidents— 
Hon. Joseph E. Lady, Kenton, 
Ohio. 
Hon. Chris Barnette, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 
Hon. Philip B. Gilliam, (re- 
elected), Denver, Colo. 
Secretary—Hon. Victor B. Wylegala, 
(re-elected), Buffalo, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Hon Libby Sachar, 
(re-elected), Elizabeth, N. J. 





DR. FRANK J. O'BRIEN 


Spoke at Conference 





Executive Committee— 
Hon. Walter H. Beckham, 
Miami, Fla. 
Ex-Officio 
Hon. Robert J. Dunne, (re- 
elected), Chicago, IIl. 
Hon. Donald E. Long, (re- 
elected), Portland, Oregon. 
Hon. Francis J. McCabe, 
(re-elected), Providence, R. I. 
Hon. Paul A. Martineau (re- 
elected) Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 
Hon. George W. Smyth 
(re-elected), White Plains, 
N. Y. 
Hon. S. John Morrow, 
Uniontown 
Hon. Sam Davis Tatum, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Hon. Earl J. Lyons, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hon. O. W. Claflin, III, 
Kansas City, Kansas . 
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Judge Schramm and Dickie Rauh, grandson of prominent Pittsburgh champion 
of children, present certificates of award to Hans Wagner and Ralph Kiner May 
2. Looking on is Rosy Rowswell, radio announcer. 


1950 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page 9) 


judges heard the Honorable G. How- 
land Shaw, chairman of the Attorney 
General’s Conference on Crime and 
Juvenile Delinquency. His theme was 
“The Significance of Human Con- 
tact.” 

“At the meetings where juvenile 
delinquency in some phase, or in 
all phases, is under discussion, the 
emphasis is usually placed upon 
techniques, procedures. plans and 
technical education. Little is said 
about the kind of people that are 
to apply these procedures and tech- 
niques, who are to receive this 
technical training, who are to carry 
on in these plans. Still less is said 
about the effect of these people 
upon the children and the young 
people with whom they deal. 


“Now when you come to think of 
it, that is rather extraordinary be- 
cause there is not a single person 
in this room, who if he or she were 
to think back into the formative 
years, will not immediately acknow- 
ledge some individual or indeed 
probably several individuals who 
have had a very effective influence 
upon his life. 

“ ,.. 1am not minimizing the 
contributions of psychology, psy- 
chiatry and sociology. All have made 
important, enormously valuable con- 
tributions. 

“ . .. Obviously we want to get 
into this field individuals of ma- 
turity, individuals of broad living 
experience, individuals who are 
showing a sound philosophy of life 
for themselves and who are at least 
trying to put that philosophy of life 
into real practice. How are we going 
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to get them? It isn’t through ex- 
aminations . . . tests .. . interviews 
... there is only one way, and that 
is by knowing clearly what we are 
looking for and then watching the 
individuals in our particular organ- 
izations, watching them perform, 
because the individual who is rou- 
tine minded gives himself away 
quickly and the individual who is 
not routine minded, who has a lot 
of the qualities I have been thinking 
about, gives himself or herself 
away even more quickly. 

“Let’s recognize what we are and 
that we need even more individuals 
who are capable of caring, indivi- 
duals of maturity, who have a sound 
orientation for their own lives.” 

Clearly it was a challenge to exam- 
ine oneself and the quality of those 
who work with the court with chil- 
dren. Mr. Shaw’s complete address 
will be found in the Year Book. 


Mr. MacCormick Speaks 


In the afternoon Austin H. MacCor- 
mick, executive director of the Os- 
borne Association, spoke on “The 
Essentials of a Training School Pro- 
gram.” ‘ 

“Better find out why so many 
graduates of juvenile institutions 
land in prison,” he warned, and 
added that “to find out means start- 
ing far back.” 

And then he pointed out that train- 
ing schools need to be operated not 
only to keep people out of prison but 
also to take youthful offenders off the 
streets and away from families that 
are so bad for so many of them. 

Training schools have not been 
given just consideration. They have 
suffered from political interference, 
starvation-ration appropriations, from 
almost every neglect and in many 
schools there is nothing available to 
the child but shelter. There should be 
programs extending beyond such care 
to embrace re-training, he continued. 

Mr. MacCormick pointed out that 
the physical plant of a training school 
is nothing but a tool with which the 
craftsman works and the program is 


the pattern. Staff is the important 
thing. It is the craftsman. 


The trend is toward placing the 
training schools under the direction 
of the State Department of Welfare. 
Mr. MacCormick believes this is 
sound for it places the youthful of- 
fender in the same class as other de- 
pendents needing state help and su- 
pervision. 


There should be a continuing case- 
work program from the minute the 
child enters and planning constant- 
ly for his placement or release. 

Sharing the Tuesday afternoon pro- 
gram was Monsignor John O’Grady, 
secretary of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities. Speaking on 
the subject “Safeguarding Human 
Values by the Juvenile Court,” the 
Monsignor struck out against the doc- 
trine now in favor in some sections 
wherein the juvenile court is rele- 
gated to an administrative capacity 
only in its protection of the rights and 
interests of children. Juvenile court 
judges should insist upon the judicial 
functions as well and accept such 
facts which seem to them most accur- 
ate and applicable to the child, he 
urged, having their own fact-finding 
organization. 

The Monsignor recalled that in 
1912, he visited the Chicago Juvenile 
Court while a student in sociology in 
the Illinois City. Then he found many 
juvenile court judges who were 
strong, stimulating in their own com- 
munities various groups to combat 
and prevent juvenile delinquency. 
There continue to be many outstand- 
ing judges, leaders in their communi- 
ties, as evidenced by the National 
Council and its well attended confer- 
ence. They should return to their 
home jurisdictions and resume the 
traditional role of leadership in the 
services to children. 


“I don’t think that in most com- 
munities in the United States at the 
present time, we are making the best, 
the fullest use of our existing re- 
sources,” he told the Council. 
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The Year Book will include the 
complete addresses of Mr. MacCor- 
mick and Monsignor O’Grady so that 
they may be included in a resource 
book by juvenile judges throughout 
the country. 

Ball Game At Forbes Field 

Tuesday night at dinner, the judges 
joined with the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion on Probation and Parole at that 
Association’s annual banquet and 
heard Pennsylvania’s Secretary of 
Welfare William C. Brown discuss 
proposed changes in the Pennsylvania 
correctional program and institutions. 

A trip to Forbes Field, Pittsburgh’s 
beautiful professional baseball sta- 
dium followed, where the judges and 
their friends saw the Pirates beat 
Boston’s Braves in rainy setting which 
from time to time threatened to stop 
the game. Before game time, Judge 
Schramm and little Dickie Rauh, 
grandson of Mrs. Enoch Rauh, pro- 
minent Pittsburgh pioneer in recrea- 
tion, presented placques to Ralph 
Kiner and Honus Wagner, diamond 
stars, for their wholesome influence 
with children. The placques were 
given by the Salvation Army—Juve- 
nile Court Children’s Fund of Judge 
Schramm’s court. 


Elect Officers 


The concluding day was a busy one 
with business and committee meet- 
ings, round table discussions on ju- 
venile courts, large and small, which 
have been included in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. In the afternoon the Coun- 
cil re-elected Judge Schramm as presi- 
dent; named Judge Joseph E. Lady 
of Kenton, Ohio, Judge Chris Bar- 
nette of Shreveport, La, and Judge 
Philip B. Gilliam of Denver, Colo. as 
vice presidents; re-elected Judge Vic- 
tor B. Wylegala of Buffalo, N. Y. as 
secretary and Judge Libby E. Sachar, 
Elizabeth, N. J. as treasurer; and 
selected an Executive Committee of 
Judge Walter H. Beckham, Miami, 
Fla.; Judge O. Q. Claflin, III, Kansas 
City, Kansas; Judge Robert Jerome 
Dunne, Chicago; Judge Donald E. 
Long, Portland, Oregon; Judge Earl J. 


Lyons, Minneapolis, Minn.; Judge 
Francis J. McCabe, Providence, Rhode 
Island; Judge Paul A. Martineau, Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas; Judge S. John Mor- 
row, Uniontown, Pennsylvania; Judge 
George W. Smyth, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Judge Sam Davis Tatum, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Wednesday evening was the climax 
of the Conference. The annual ban- 
quet in Hotel Schenley was the oc- 
casion for more than 300 to assemble. 
Associate Justice Tom C. Clark of the 
United States Supreme Court flew 
from Tennessee to Pittsburgh, having 
had a speaking engagement at Nash- 
ville in the morning. Arriving in Pitts- 
burgh shortly before the banquet, he 
made the principal address and then 
flew to Washington, D. C. to be in 
Court the following day. 

Another dramatic event of the Wed- 
nesday night banquet was the address 
by beloved Dean Roscoe Pound from 
California by telephone. Arrange- 
ments were made with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
to carry by special wire a speech to 
be given by Dean Pound in his Cali- 
fornia home. Amplifiers were set up 
in the banquet room. 


Dean Pound’s remarks, which con- 
stituted a learned exposition of the 
achievements of juvenile court, are 
printed in full in this issue of the 
JOURNAL and will be reproduced in 
the Year Book. 

At the banquet Judge Schramm pre- 
sided and toastmaster was Judge W. 
Clarence Sheely, president of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. 


Mayor David L. Lawrence was pre- 
sent to express the greetings of the 
City of Pittsburgh and telegrams were 
read from President Harry S. Truman, 
former President Herbert Hoover, 
Governor James H. Duff and John J. 
Kane, Chairman of the Allegheny 
County Board of Commissioners. 
Awards also were made at the ban- 
quet to Allegheny County persons who 
were being recognized for their 
friendship for children, the awards 
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any act which is punishable by life 
being made by the Salvation Army— 
Juvenile Court Children’s Fund with 
Judge William H. McNaugher, chair- 
man of the Salvation Army Advisory 
Board, Pittsburgh, making the awards. 


Lauds Juvenile Court 


In his dramatic and eloquent speech 
to conclude the Conference, Justice 
Clark pointed with pride to the part 
the lawyer had played in giving juve- 
nile court to the world. 

“The Juvenile Courts, during 
their half-century of service to the 
children of America, have done a 
magnificent job of carrying out the 
mandate that was handed to them,” 
he said. 

“The Juvenile Court is one of 
law,” he added. “It is entitled to its 
prestige and to the dignity of a 
Court of law. If it does not enjoy 
that respect, the fault, I think, lies 
with the Court itself.” 

Justice Clark pleaded for a more 
careful exploration of a child’s re- 
sources and capacities before com- 
mitment to a training school. 

“I, of course, do not wish to cri- 
ticize our training schools but from 
my experience and knowledge of 
them, I feel that at best they are a 
poor means of disposing a juvenile 
case. Certainly the training school 
is not a panacea for all the ills of 
juvenile delinquency,” he declared. 

More and more use of resources, 
such as community and adult were 
suggested by the Justice, who when 
Attorney General of the United States 
called a conference in Washington 
in 1946 to discuss Crime and Juve- 
nile Delinquency. 

Justice Clark spoke at length on 
the value of sponsors in aiding chil- 
dren, released from training schools, 
to get new starts in their home com- 
munities. He pointed out that certain 
national service clubs and the Amer- 
ican Legion for some months now 
have been enlisting the efforts of their 
local chapters throughout the United 
States in a plan that will give these 
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boys some sponsorship when they get 
out of training schools. 

“In time,” he said, “I am hope- 
ful that this program may assume 
nation-wide proportions. It can be, 
I believe, of great practical value to 
Juvenile Courts, and I hope that 
after investigation you will find it 
possible to put your shoulder to the 
wheel and try to put over such a 
program on a national scale. Our 
Courts must remain constantly alert 
to new and significant discoveries 
and to find ways of relating them 
to their day-to-day activities in the 
helping of children.” 


Justice Clark’s remarks will be 
found in full in the Year Book. 

During the banquet music was fur- 
nished by three members of the Pitts- 
burg Board of Education staff, Mr. 
Oscar J. Schwarm, violin; Dr. Coit B. 
Hoechst, cello; Mr. Oscar W. Demm- 
ler, piano. 
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Review Of 1949 Decisions 


Judge Roetzel Gives Juvenile Court Cases 


At the Monday afternoon Confer- 
ence session, May 1, an outstanding 
presentation was a legal review of 
court decisions affecting juvenile 
court by Judge Bernard J. Roetzel. 
Judge Roetzel, who accepted the re- 
sponsibility of contributing from time 
to time on juvenile court law, as 
court decisions affect its interpreta- 
tion, prepared for the Conference a 
learned discussion of 1949 decisions, 
excerpts of which are printed from 
stenographic notes of his address. 
They follow: 


Perhaps you thought, as I had un- 
thinkingly concluded, that the juve- 
nile courts throughout the country 
have substantially the same jurisdic- 
tion or operate in substantially the 
same fashion. At least that was what 
I thought until I looked into this mat- 
ter of digesting the cases which were 
reported in 1949. All of the cases 
which I have digested here were de- 
cided in 1949. 

A check of the various digests for 
1949 shows a great many of these 
cases, of course. They are reported 
under a great many headings: Consti- 
tutional Law; Infants; Bastards; Ha- 
beas Corpus; Children; Adoptions; 
Custody; Jurisdiction. You have to 
look almost everywhere in the index 
to be at all sure of covering the 
cases that would be of some substan- 
tial interest to juvenile judges. For 
that reason it was not easy to select 
any cases that would be most signifi- 
cant. Nor was it possible for me to 
attempt to present anything that 
might approach a comprehensive re- 
view. 

I have reviewed the digests, how- 
ever, and selected certain cases only 
with the thought of affording you the 
chance to consider them in the light 
of your own statutes and decisions. 
One cannot read very many decisions 
in the area of juvenile courts without 


discovering inconsistencies in the 
legal aspects of law in the various 
states. 


Different Bases Of Jurisdiction 


Most striking to me are the differ- 
ent bases of jurisdiction. Thus what is 
a juvenile delinquent in one state is 
an adult criminal in another. Thir- 
teen and fourteen-year-olds are sen- 
tenced to five years for larceny or 
are liable for execution. When it is 
remembered that the courts of all the 
states are constantly reiterating that 
commitment to training schools is 
not punitive, but only a selected me- 
thod of rehabilitation, when the whole 
philosophy of the juvenile court is 
to marshall the state’s resources for 
the child rather than against the child, 
which will at the same time protect 
society, it seems strange, at least it 
does to me, that the nature of the act 
committed, rather than the individual 
child’s responsibility, determines 
whether remedy or revenge is sought 
by the state. 

Our enlightened approach may not 
be so progressive as we claim when 
we remember that Roman law divided 
minors into two categories on the 
basis of responsibility. That is, chil- 
dren under seven could not be held. 
From seven to puberty children were 
punished for the degree it was 
thought they understood the nature 
of their act. Until 25 their age was 
taken into consideration in determin- 
ing the punishment. 

Today in some states the juvenile 
court has exclusive or regional juris- 
diction of all children under a certain 
age regardless of the nature of the 
offense, capital or otherwise, having 
also the discretionary power of re- 
leasing such children to a court of 
general jurisdiction or to a criminal 
court for prosecution. That is true in 
Ohio with children under 18. 

In other states, if children commit 
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imprisonment or imprisonment for any 
term of years, it is an impeccable 
offense triable only in courts of gen- 
eral jurisdiction. Apparently in these 
states the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court would be only to misdemeanor 
cases. 

In still other states the jurisdiction 
of the juvenile court is exclusive and 
original only where the child who 
commits what would be a felony has 
not attained a certain age, 13, 15 or 
Bu: 

In one state this jurisdiction is com- 
bined with the discretionary power to 
transfer cases to a court of general 
jurisdiction. It seems to me particular- 
ly the refusal of some states to give 
the juvenile courts at least discre- 
tionary exclusive jurisdiction indi- 
cates some lack of confidence in the 
juvenile courts or the theory of ju- 
venile court law or both. 


Jurisdictional Differences 


Let me give you a full illustration 
of the differences in various jurisdic- 
tions. These cases were all decided in 
1949. 

One of them is the People vs. Lang, 
which is commented on in page 24 of 
this Cook County report and sets 
forth in detail insofar as opinion is 
concerned on Page 118. Apparently in 
Illinois, even with what the commen- 
tator refers to as a trend in Illinois 
courts to give the juvenile court ju- 
risdiction or at least require prosecu- 
tion to show capacity on the part of 
the child, that would be true, it seems 
to me, only up to the age of 14 in that 
particular kind of case. 

One of the cases, (and if anybody is 
here from Texas he probably will be 
familiar with it), is Roberts vs. 
State, reported in 219 Southwestern 
2, Court of Criminal Appeals, Texas. 
This case involved these facts. A 
boy, 15 years of age, lived with his 
aunt and uncle and was tried for 
commission of a murder. He killed his 
uncle. He had been paroled to them 
from the State Industrial School 
where he had been previously com- 
mitted by the juvenile court. The 


judge of the district court revoked 
the boy’s parole under which he had 
been released to his aunt and uncle 
and returned him to the school by 
virtue of this act. After he was 17, he 
was indicted and tried for murder. 
There was no plea of former jeop- 
ardy in this case but his contention 
was that since he was a juvenile at the 
time of the commission of the offense, 
he could not be guilty of a crime. The 
court held that the appellant was not 
adjudged guilty of any act because of 
the murder herein charged. He was 
returned, and this is always signifi- 
cant to me, on a former sentence of 
the juvenile court. Under the Texas 
law, the appellant could be tried for 
murder before he was 17 years of age, 
although it was necessary to postpone 
his trial and conviction until he had 
arrived at the age of 17. 


Kansas Case 


Here is a Kansas case. Siebert vs. 
Ferguson, 205 Pacific 2. A 14 year-old- 
boy, who escaped from the State In- 
dustrial School for Boys to which he 
had been committed as a juvenile 
delinquent, was placed in the cus- 
tody of probation officers when he 
was apprehended and returned to 
the Detention Home, and there mur- 
dered a matron. He was tried for 
murder and filed a petition for a writ 
of habeas corpus. His claim, in brief, 
was that he was subject to the juve- 
nile court law and by reason of his 
age, he should be tried as a juvenile 
in the Juvenile Court of Wyandotte 
County. The Supreme Court denied 
that right and held that the juvenile 
statutes provided that a boy under 
16, in this case it was 14, may be 
sentenced under a General Agree- 
ments Acts. I assume that is a crimi 
nal court act. The Court held he was 
an inmate of the Industrial School, 
and the juvenile court law has no 
further application. In other words, 
whatever protection, whatever shields 
surround the juvenile, insofar as his 
age is concerned, is lost once he is 
committed to a training school. There 
is apparently no other limitation. It 
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just seemed to me, that if we com- 
mitted an 11-year-old, (and our statute 
permits commitment I think from 10 
to 17), there ought not to be any 
differentiation in the theory of the 
law as it would apply to any particular 
juvenile merely because of that com- 
mitment to the training school. 


Maine Case 


Here is a Maine case, State vs. Fra- 
zier, 64, Atlantic 2. This was an arson 
case, violation of the arson statute 
which provided for punishment by 
imprisonment for any term of years. 
It was an indictable offense, and the 
Superior Court had _ jurisdictional 
question, and the Court held the 
offense, with which he was charged 
being punishable by imprisonment 
for any term of years, and apparently 
the judge had discretion, that it was 
an indictable offense and the Superior 
Court had jurisdiction to hear and try 
the respondent on the indictment. It 
seems to me that type of statute for 
all practical purposes limits juvenile 
court to attempting to help those chil- 
dren who commit misdemeanors. 


Attack On Youth Court 


In Mississippi, there was a consti- 
tutional attack by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on their Youth Court Act, which 
was adopted not too long ago, and 
the Superior Court indicated that the 
Attorney General had filed an able 
and lengthy brief assailing every por- 
tion of the act. They avoided passing 
on the constitutionality of the act. The 
ease in which that matter came up in- 
volved a 14-year-old in company with 
a 15-year-old, who had stolen $1,100, 
an offense we would call grand lar- 
ceny. The youth court found them 
delinquent and certified them over 
for criminal prosecution as felons and 
they were subsequently sentenced to 
five years. In Mississippi the youth 
court has been given the discretion 
to certify over 13-year-olds and up, of 
course, in any case involving a felony. 
So much for that point. 


I have chosen two cases here, which 


were of interest to me personally be- 
cause they involved the question, and 
I am sure a great many states have 
similar statutes, of prosecuting an 
adult for acting in a way tending to 
cause delinquency as distinguished 
from contributing tu delinquency. In 
our state, I don’t believe there has 
been any announcement by our highest 
court with reference to the constitu- 
tionality of that question. But last 
year, there were two cases in which 
that question was raised. If any of 
you have similar statutes I would com- 
mend this case in particular to the 
attention of every one of you on that 
point because it is a very well written 
opinion, and the judge who wrote it 
did a great deal of research, and I be- 
lieve it embraces within its lengths 
a pretty complete coverage of every 
reported case both in all the states, 
the Supreme Court, and the Federal 
Court on the question of constitution- 
ality. 

The citation is State vs. McKinley, 
202 Pacific 2, 964 Supreme Court 
of New Mexico. Incidentally, in this 
same case, while upholding the con- 
stitutionality of this statute, the 
court refused to allow the juvenile 
court jurisdiction in this area because 
of a constitutional prohibition in the 
state which gave the Superior Courts 
of general jurisdiction exclusive juris- 
diction of felonies, prosecution and 
punishment for acting in a way tend- 
ing to cause delinquency. The Court 
said that the 1943 statute, which il- 
legalized contributing to the delin- 
quency of a person under the age of 
18, is not invalid by way of being 
vague, indefinite and uncertain as to 
be incapable of interpretation and 
enforcement. The statute read, “Any 
person, who shall have committed any 
act or omitted the performance of 
any duty which act or omission causes 
or tends to cause or encourage the 
delinquency of any person, shall be 
fined or imprisoned five years,” and 
so on. The court went on to say of 
course, insofar as the legislation by 
the law sought to confer on the juve- 
nile court exclusive original juris- 
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diction over those contributing to ju- 
venile delinquency or any jurisdiction 
at all to try those charged with such 
offense, the statute is unconstitutional 
and void by reason of the reservation 
to the other court. 


Illinois Case 


Of course, the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, People vs. Raddatz, 85 North- 
western 2, page 32, also upheld a 
conviction where a man was found 
guilty by a jury where he had been 
charged with conduct that tended to 
render the child guilty of indecent 
and lascivious conduct. 


Now here are two cases that I think 
may provoke comment. 


I have chosen from the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey. They seem to 
illustrate a different point of view in 
the same state in courts of the same 
rank. The cases are reported briefly. 
There may not be the different ap- 
proach in fact that seems to exist 
from the reading of these cases. You 
be the judge. 

The first one is People vs. Aren- 
son, reported 91 New York Supple- 
ment, second series, page 121. The 
facts were a judge of the children’s 
court failed to direct an investigation 
by the probation officer and had no 
report of the social history and a re- 
port of the circumstances at the time 
of commitment. The statute in New 
York reads in part that when directed 
by the court, the probation officer 
shall furnish and secure such report 
in connection with the hearing. Ha- 
beas corpus was brought and this 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, a special term in New York, 
held that the failure of the probation 
officer or the failure of the court 
did not invalidate commitment, at 
least in this case, that the question 
might have been raised and appealed, 
but it could not be raised by the 
Habeas Corpus Act. And then it went 
on to say, and I think most of us 
would probably subscribe to this phi- 
losophy, the court would not review 


the action of the children’s court in 
committing the child as the children’s 
court had continual jurisdiction over 
all phases of the problem and it said 
it ought not to sit in review of de- 
termination by children’s courts in 
matters in which the latter have juris- 
diction over all phases of the problem. 
That is, the court itself, can vacate, 
can modify, can make a different 
order, and so on. The philosophy be- 
hind these statements, I think, is sub- 
scribed to by most juvenile court 
judges. But here is a different point 
of view, a different definition appar- 
ently of the same court reported in 
88 New York Supplement, second 
series, page 817. The case is entitled: 
In re Angle and others. This was an 
appeal from an order of the Shenango 
County Children’s Court finding a 
child to be a juvenile delinquent and 
committing her to the New York State 
Training School for Girls, and from 
an order denying a motion to vacate 
the order. This is an opinion. It says 
nothing more than this. Under the 
circumstances of this case, as they 
are reported, and particularly in view 
of the fact that there was but one 
instance of misconduct, the commit- 
ment to a disciplinary institution was 
unduly severe and not in furtherance 
of the welfare of this infant. The order 
was reversed, and the infant was 
placed on probation to remain in her 
own home under the supervision of 
the Children’s Court of Shenango 
County. 


Novel Theory 


Now this case, and this opinion, it 
seems to me, is injecting a novel 
theory of juvenile courts. At least 
it was novel to me that a reviewing 
court should take the position that 
a commitment to a training school was 
unduly severe. It seems to me that 
the court is, of course, this is only 
my own personal opinion, taking the 
position that the training schools are 
reserved for those who have com- 
mitted more than one act of some anti- 
social nature. 
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Judges Make Quick Response 


Letters, Some With Cash, Mailed To Journal 


To juvenile court judges, the Pitts- 
burgh Conference was a delightful 
event socially but also the occasion 
when new understanding and strength 
was gained for the most important 
work of serving the children of 
America. 

Some of the judges returned home 
and began immediately to secure 
financial support for the national 
juvenile court movement and its pub- 
lication, the JOURNAL. Others have 
written to Judge Gustav L. Schramm, 
expressing their appreciation of the 
Pittsburgh conference and referring 
particularly to the help the Confer- 
ence gave to them. 

From Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
Judge Venable Vermont wrote: 

“My deep appreciation to you and 
your staff for the excellent Confer- 
ence in Pittsburgh. Such meetings 
and exchanges of ideas are invaluable 
in helping each of us to understand 
our mutual problems, and I am look- 
ing forward to the next Conference. 

“Enclosed you will find contribu- 
tions in the sum of $125 to the Na- 
tional Council from the enclosed list 
of donors. 


“As soon as we complete a Church 
Building Fund campaign, I will con- 
tinue the drive for funds for the 
National Council from this commu- 
nity. 

“IT am writing the Manager of the 
Grove Park Inn at Asheville, North 
Carolina, asking him to send you all 
information possible about having our 
next Conference there.” 


From Judge Beckham of Miami, 
Florida, came the following expres- 
sion: ‘ 

“Among the first things I wish to 
do on my return from our Pittsburgh 
Conference is to write a letter of 
appreciation to you and your excel- 


lent staff for the very fine Conference 
which you arranged for us in your 
wonderful city. All the arrangements 
were perfect and the work of the 
Conference was on a high plane. The 
social features in which your staff 
participated were most delightful, 
well planned and highly enjoyed by 
all our groups. Please extend to 
your staff my personal thanks, es- 
pecially for the fine buffet supper 
which was one of the nicest affairs of 
its kind I ever attended.” 


From Judge Chris Barnette of 
Shreveport, there came this letter: 

“I have just returned to my office 
this morning following a delightful 
trip home from Pittsburgh. It would 
be impossible for me to express to 
you fully my sincere appreciation for 
the most cordial reception accorded 
the judges in Pittsburgh..... It will 
be my pleasure to work as a Vice- 
President this coming year and hope 
that you will call upon me at any time 
I might be of service.” 


Judge James Hoge Ricks of Rich- 
mond, Va., who could not attend, said:- 
“My Associate Judge, James H. Mont- 
gomery, Jr., enjoyed the meetings very 
much anc felt that the Conference 
was most worthwhile. You can sure- 
ly count upon my continued interest 
in the active support of the National 
Council . . . and I shall be glad to do 
anything I can to advance the work 
of the Council.” 

Judge Dudley F. Sicher of New 
York City enclosed $25 in his letter, 
saying: 

“Somewhat belatedly, but nonethe- 
less whole-heartedly, I write to ex- 
press appreciation of the quality of 
the May 1-3, 1950 Pittsburgh annual 
conference of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges; the entire 

(Continued on Page 46.) 
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Council Resumes Leadership 


Monsignor O’Grady Pleased With Aggressive Conference 


At Pittsburgh in May the National 
Council of Juvenile Courts Judges 
again assumed the position of leader- 
ship in services for children, a posi- 
tion “which their predecessors held 
for many years.” 


The phrase quoted is that of Mon- 
signor John O’Grady, editor of Catho- 
lic Charities Review, who not only 
spoke at the Pittsburgh conclave but 
also observed it throughout its three 
day program. It tells the story in a 
forceful and analytical way. As Mon- 
signor O’Grady reported in his maga- 
zine, the Pittsburgh Conference was 
stimulating. 

“They, (the juvenile court judges), 
are again becoming the center for 
planning of a really down-to-earth 
character,” the churchman social 
leader continued. 


“They are associating themselves 
with genuine democratic neighbor- 
hood movements. They are establish- 
ing closer cooperation with the 
churches. They are asking searching 
questions about other agencies and 
their programs for juvenile delinquen- 
cy. They are recognizing that many 
agencies will follow the guidance of 
the court in the development of new 
resources and in the adjustment of 
their present programs to meet needs. 

“At the Pittsburgh meetings, it 
was clear that the juvenile court 
judges, like other judges, are deter- 
mined to maintain the integrity and 
independence of the judiciary. They 
know that the separation of children 
from their own homes is not just a 
matter of social welfare, that it is 
bound up with the rights of the child 
and the rights of his parents. They 
are fairly unanimous in their view 
that government should not take over 
the responsibility for any child with- 
out court action. They feel that it is 
very difficult to draw a clear line of 
demarcation between delinquent, neg- 


lected and dependent children. The 
discussions of Pittsburgh show that 
in a number of States, no such clear 
distinction is drawn in the State laws 
or even in the decisions of the higher 
courts. 

“The deliberations of the Pitts- 
burgh meeting show that the judges 
are reaching out to new contacts with 
veterans’ organizations and service 
clubs. A number of them are develop- 
ing advisory councils in order to main- 
tain more extensive community con- 
tacts. 

“At the Pittsburgh meeting,” he 
concluded, “there was new emphasis 
on the possibilities of the new indi- 
vidual sponsorship movement for chil- 
dren that is under way in many places 
throughout the country. There was a 
wide interest in the presentation of 
actual cases in which individual spon- 
sorship had been effective.” 





JUDGES MAKE 
(Continued from Page 45) 
program was enjoyable and instruc- 

tive. 

“Enclosed is check for $25 to the 
order of the National Council of Ju- 
venile Court Judges as a contribution 
to its depleted treasury and to help 
make possible the continued publica- 
tion of the Juvenile Court Judges 
Journal.” 


Greetings were received from the 
National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation. Charles L. Chute wrote: 

“T have heard very favorable ac- 
counts of the National Council meet- 
ing the first of this month. The JOUR- 
NAL, all three numbers of which I 
have read with interest, is the mak- 
ing of the organization and I am glad 
to note it will be continued. I thought 
the January issue particularly fine. 
The Vaughan article on the punish- 
ment of parents was particularly val- 
uable.” 
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Outlines Behavior Causes 


Basic Premises In Delinquency Control 


In the formulation of any program 
of prevention and control of Juvenile 
Delinquency, we must recognize cer- 
tain basic premises, Judge Joseph E. 
Lady, vice president of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
told the fourth annual workshop on 
Court-School Relationships and Child 
Welfare held at Kent State University, 
Ohio. 

Judge Lady then listed: 


1—Delinquent behavior is learned 
and acquired and is the successful re- 
sponse or behavior that is acquired 
in a learning situation. 

2—In the learning process, environ- 
ment plays an important part. 

3—An efficacious treatment pro- 
gram must recognize how modes of 
behavior are acquired. 

4—Desirable behavior patterns 
should offer satisfactions equal to or 
stronger than the social behavior pat- 
tern. 

5—Delinquent behavior patterns 
are highly complex and their develop- 
ment is a gradual and frequently a 
prolonged process. 

6—The doctrine of individual dif- 
ferences is of paramount importance 
in the consideration of the causal re- 
lationship of delinquency. 

7—Much delinquency is the result 
of frustrations which result in ag- 
gressive conduct. 

8—We must accent the positive 
constructive influences and minimize 
or eliminate the negative destructive 
influences. 

9—The home is of primary impor- 
tance in the formulation of behavior 
attitudes. 

10—Corollary to the proposition 
that there is no single cause for de- 
linquency is the proposition that we 
can expect no single cure or treatment 
to eliminate this type of behavior. 

Remove the factors which are un- 
wholesome and frustrating. Then pro- 


vide facilities to assist young people 
who are the victims of frustrating cir- 
cumstances with the purpose of guid- 
ing them into more acceptable beha- 
vior patterns. Finally, scientific study 
and treatment should be provided, 
based on the principle of determining 
the cause of the undesirable behavior 
rather than administering punishment 
and retribution. 

“The problem of delinquent beha- 
vior is highly complex,” the judge 
added, “an inter-related and even a 
well-planned community program can 
not expect to eliminate all delinquent 
behavior; however, such a program 
effectively administered, will bring 
most attractive dividends in terms of 
happy, well-adjusted future citizens. 

“Through united action, the great 
purposes for which we work shall be 
accomplished and we shall effectually 
discharge our responsibilities to 
youth.” 





On Bar Committee 


Committee on Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy of the Criminal Law Division, 
American Bar Association, includes 
prominent juvenile court judges 
from many parts of the United States. 

Chairman of the Committee is Judge 
Gustav L. Schramm, Pittsburgh, pres- 
ident of the National Council of Ju- 
venile Court Judges, while his col- 
leagues are: 

Hon. Wilson Barber, Juvenile 
Court, Mt. Airy, North Carolina. 

Hon. Lloyd L. Black, U. S. District 
Court, Seattle, Washington. 

Hon. Rulon W. Clark, Juvenile 
Court, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Hon. C. C. Faires, Juvenile Division, 
Superior Court, Globe, Arizona. 

Hon. Thomas D. Gill, Juvenile 
Court, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Hon. Arlos J. Harbert, Juvenile 
Court, Clarksburg, West Virginia. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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National Leaders Greet Council 


Truman, Hoover And Duff Wire Messages 


Greetings were extended the Na- 
tional Council during its Pittsburgh 
Conference from distinguished lead- 
ers of Pennsylvania and the nation. 

Included in the wires received were 
three read by Judge W. C. Sheely, 
toastmaster at the banquet Wednes- 
day evening. They included messages 
from President Harry S. Truman, 
former President Herbert Hoover, 
and Pennsylvania’s Governor James 
H. Duff 

The wires were as follows: 

WHITE HOUSE April 28, 1950 

Washington 
Dear Judge Schramm: 

I am pleased to convey my heart- 
felt greetings to you and your asso- 
ciates on the occasion of the annual 
meeting, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
of The National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. 

There is no more important job 
than the building of our boys and 
girls into good citizens. May the re- 
sults of your deliberations help to 
strengthen the hands of judges as 
they strive to brighten the outlook 
of youth in trouble. 

Very sincerely yours 
Harry S. Truman (signed) 


NEW YORK May 1, 1950 
I am happy to wish The National 

Council of Juvenile Court Judges. a 
profitable convention. Intelligent 
treatment of juvenile offenders, espe- 
cially first offenders, is a very im- 
portant link in the preventing of ju- 
venile delinquency and crime. Boys’ 
Clubs are enjoying the interest of 
juvenile court judges all over the 
country in their work of providing 
leadership and guidance to youth. 
Where all other institutions and or- 
ganizations fail, the juvenile court 
assumes great importance. I pledge 
you the fullest cooperation of Boys’ 
Clubs of America. 

Herbert Hoover, 

Chairman of the Board 


Harrisburg, Penna. May 3, 1950 
Regret my inability to be with you 

this evening. My congratulations and 
best wishes to Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Phillips, Mrs. Robert D. Campbell, 
Mrs. Sara P. Digby, Mr. Ralph Kiner, 
Mr. Peter M. Kunst, Mrs. James C. 
Rea and Mr. John (Honus) Wagner, 
whom you honor tonight. With every 
good wish for a pleasant and enjoy- 
able evening. 

James H. Duff, 

Governor of Pennsylvania 





Reciprocal Support Law 


Judges wanting copies of the Re- 
ciprocal State Legislation to compel 
the support of dependent wives and 
children within and without the state, 
may receive them by writing to the 
Council of State Governments, 131 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 
Judge Victor B. Wylegala, secretary 
of the National Council, writes in a 
letter to the JOURNAL. 

On Wednesday morning’s discussion 
at the Pittsburgh Conference, at the 
very end of a panel discussion on 
Large and Small Juvenile Courts, 
various judges began a discussion of 
the Reciprocal Legislation and sev- 
eral asked for more information. 

“If there is time to include this 
note in the Journal”, Judge Wyle- 
gala writes, “I think many judges 
would like to avail themselves of 
the opportunities to get this man- 
ual, which contains in addition to 
the names of states, other valuable 
matter, such as the courts to which 
these matters should be referred in 
the different states, the acts as 
adopted by the states, names of 
judges of the different courts and 
other important information. 

“I was also told that the Gov- 
ernor’s conference, held recently in 
West Virginia, endorsed this legis- 
lation and promised to encourage 
its adoption in the various states.” 








ee 
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Special Cottages In New York 
(New York Times 3/27/50) 


For the delicate task of correcting 
the thinking of wayward boys before 
quirks lead to crime, Westchester 
County, New York, is developing on 
a farm near West Lake Drive an un- 
usual “reflection center” that has no 
woodshed and few restraints. 

Arrested for trauncy, running away 
from home, thievery and other delin- 
quencies the boys are sent to the 
home by Children’s Court Judge 
George W. Smyth, pending final or- 
der. They usually have ten days to 
two weeks to “think it over” in rural, 
homelike surroundings. The judge re- 
ports that 90 percent attain a perspec- 
tive that qualifies them for probation. 

Known as the Westchester Chil- 
dren’s Cottage, the place occupies part 
of the 240 acres of the Wartburg Farm 
School. It was leased by the County 
last September and now has accom- 
modations for eighteen boys, 12 to 16 
years old, with another building yet 
unused. In addition to dining, dormi- 
tory, game and athletic facilities in- 
side, it has ball fields, skating ponds, 
coasting hill, fish pools, gardens and 
woodland walks. Handicraft instruc- 
tion will soon be added. 

The boys are surprised when they 
arrive with William J. Saich, district 
supervisor for the court, and find a 
red brick Georgian structure that 
looks like a costly private home. They 

(Continued on Page 52) 





ON BAR COMMITTEE 
(Continued from Page 47) 

Hon. J. B. Holman, Juvenile Court, 
Anniston, Alabama. 

Grace R. Lewis, Esq., Newark, N. J. 

Hon. Walter C. Lindley, U. S. Court 
of Appeals, Chicago, IIl. 

Hon. Alfred P. Marshall, Juvenile 
Court, Clearwater, Florida. 

Hon. Frank W. Nicholas, Juvenile 
Court, Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. David A. Nimmo, Juvenile 
Court, Jersey City, N. J. 

Hon. Jay M. Payne, Juvenile Court, 
Ann Harbor, Michigan. 

Hon. Dudley F. Sicher, Juvenile 
Court, New York City, N. Y. 


Juvenile Agencies Invite Judges 
To Meeting 

All juvenile court judges are invited 
to attend the annual meetings of the 
National Conference of Juvenile Court 
Agencies in St. Louis the weekend of 
October 7, 1950. Judge Gustav L. 
Schramm, president of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, will 
participate in the Saturday afternoon 
program, October 7th. More informa- 
tion concerning the program can be 
secured by writing E. L. Johnstone, 
executive secretary of the National 
Conference of Juvenile Court Agen- 
cies, Woodbine, New Jersey. 


The Honorable J. Colvin Wright, 
President Judge of the 57th Judicial 
District of Pennsylvania (Bedford 
County), a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Court Judges, has been 
appointed by Governor Duff to the 
Board of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. 


A minute of silence was observed 
at the Monday morning session, May 
1, in tribute to the memory of the late 
Judge Raymond Smith of Lima, Ohio, 
who died February 23, 1950. Judge 
Smith was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Council at 
the time of his death and prominent 
in the conclaves of the juvenile court 
judges, both in the nation and his 
ewn state of Ohio. 


Judge Libby E. Sachar reported 343 
paid-up members for 1950 in her Con- 
ference review, saying that 93 of these 
members were sustaining and three 
life members. Judge Sachar was un- 
able to remain in Pittsburgh during 
the closing portion of the Conference 
because of a severe cold. 





Hon. John T. Sloan, Juvenile Court, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

Hon. Edmund C. Wingerd, Com- 
mon Pleas Court, Chambersburg, Pa. 

The Committee was appointed by 
Arthur J. Freund, St. Louis, Missouri, 
chairman of the Criminal Law Divi- 
sion of the American Bar Association. 
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STATE COUNCIL NEWS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


tionaires. In all 57 judges replied, 
some however to announce that the 
questionaire received had been re- 
ferred to a colleague. 

The report, made by Judge 
Schramm, who was assisted in the 
survey-making by Charles Bowser, 
statistician of the Allegheny County 
Juvenile Court, Pittsburgh; follows: 

Ten districts report no detention 
facilities. The others report various 
arrangements, but they seem to be 
adequate with the exception of Harris- 
burg, and they are now in process of 
acquiring additional quarters. It is 
significant that those who report no 
detention facilities still make very 
little use of the jail and then only in 
separate quarters. 

There is an over-all reluctance in 
the use of jails. A few report “never,” 
and majority “rare.” Others report 
“over 16” and in separate quarters. 
There are only a few using jail rou- 
tinely. 

Only one district of the entire group 
reports no prehearing investigation 
and in this case an investigation is 
ordered after hearing when indicated. 

A majority of the reports are pre- 
sented prior to the hearing, others 
during the hearing. 


Variety Of Procedure 


There is a wide variety of proce- 
dures for hearings, but all are of the 
informal nature, usually of the con- 
ference type, with the basic principal 
in mind of helping the child. Twelve 
(12) districts report that the child is 
interviewed alone. Others may do so 
during the informal hearing but not 
routinely. Only one district (Phila- 
delphia) reported a definite “no.” 
Their hearings apparently have more 
formality than any others in the state, 
although they do maintain privacy. 
Several districts report night hear- 
ings because (1) a busy judge and 
(2) more convenience for clients. 

Only two districts report no proba- 
tion officers and in both instances 


they seem to have a high percentage 
of cases in relation to population. 
This may be significant or there may 
be other contributory factors. 


All districts use institutions avail- 
able to them—all state institutions, 
some private ones and in many cases 
the so-called “sectarian” or “Church” 
schools. 


All districts furnish probation ser- 
vice after release, although a number 
comment that it is not adequate. Ser- 
vice during commitment is, of course, 
dependent on the policies of the in- 
stitution used. 


Seven districts report that they do 
not handle complaints without official 
hearing. All others use it extensively 
varying from 25% to as high as 75%. 
Either the judge or the probation staff 
handles the interviews and in some 
case the District Attorney. 

This subject is probably the most 
outstanding of the entire report in 
the reported awareness on the part 
of the judges of the need for this ser- 
vice. It is interesting to note the ex- 
tent to which they will go to secure 
these services. Although the volume 
is often low, it can probably be said 
that no child seriously needing these 
services goes without them. It would 
certainly be a worthwhile project to 
work toward expanding this particu- 
lar phase. 





Petitions Increase 


Increase of 18.1 percent in petitions 
filed in cases of alleged delinquent 
boys with the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County, Illinois, shows an upward 
swing in children’s problems in the 
nation’s second largest city. 

Of growing concern to the Chicago 
community is the increase in the num- 
ber of children called to the attention 
of the Police Department for the use 
of narcotics, causing Judge Robert 
Jerome Dunne of the Chicago Juve- 
nile Court to ask whether other juve- 
nile courts are finding the same trend. 
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90 Judges Register At Pittsburgh 


27 States Represented In Meetings: Ohio Leads 


Ninety judges from 27 states regis- 
tered at the Pittsburgh Conference of 
the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges May 1, 2 and 3. 

Ohio, with its large state council, 
led the way. Twenty-two were present 
from the Buckeye State while Penn- 
sylvania was second with 17. Those in 
charge of the luncheons and banquet 
claim that more than 17 Pennsylvania 
juvenile court judges were present 
but, if there were, they did not regis- 
ter. 

At the luncheon in the Schenley 
Hotel Tuesday, May 2, the Hotel 
cuisine served 263 persons. The ban- 
quet Wednesday night was attended 
by 306 persons. Both are records for 
the Council. 

According to the registry of Judge 
Victor B. Wylegala, Buffalo, secretary 
of the Council, New York was third 
with nine present while Virginia and 
South Carolina had four and Alaba- 
ma, Florida, and Tennessee three 
each. The Southern section, as a 
whole, supported the conference in 
splendid fashion, although long dis- 
tances had to be travelled by most to 
reach Pittsburgh. Twenty-three were 
from below the Mason-Dixon Line. 

Three judges, in particular, travel- 
ed from far-away points to reach the 
Pennsylvania city. Judge Donald E. 
Long came from Portland, Oregon, 
while Judges Paul A. Martineau and 
C. F. Holt journeyed from Corpus 
Christi, Texas, and Great Falls, Mon- 
tana respectively. 

Attendance from the Middle and 
Far West was light with several large 
states having no representation, in- 
cluding California, Washington, Mis- 
souri, Iowa; while east of the Missis- 
sippi found Connecticut, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Kentucky and three New 
England states, Maine, Vermont and 
New Hampshire absent. 

The attendance, by states, follows: 

Alabama: The Hon. Talbot Ellis, 


Birmingham; The Hon. Homer W. 
Clayton, Guntersville; The Hon. Hern- 
don Inge, Jr., Mobile. 

Arkansas: The Hon. Elmer Free- 
man, Texarkana. 

Colorado: The Hon. Philip B. Gil- 
liam, Denver. 

Delaware: The Hon. 
Keith, Dover. 

Florida: The Hon. W. S. Criswell, 
Jacksonville; The Hon. Walter H. 
Beckham, Miami; The Hon. Alfred P. 
Marshall, Clearwater. 

Illinois: The Hon. Robert J. Dunne, 
Chicago. 

Indiana: The Hon. Joseph O. Hoff- 
mann, Indianapolis; The Hon. John S. 
Gonas, South Bend. 

Kansas: The Hon. O. Q. Claflin III, 
Kansas City. 

Louisana: The Hon. Chris Barnette, 
Shreveport; The Hon. Leo B. Bles- 
sing, New Orleans. 


Ernest V. 


Maryland: The Hon. Alfred D. 
Noyes, Rockville. 
Massachusetts: The Hon. Daniel 


M. Keyes, Jr., Springfield; The Hon. 
Thomas J. O’Malley, Springfield. 

Michigan: The Hon. Jay H. Payne, 
Ann Arbor. 

Minnesota: The Hon. Earl J. Lyons, 
Minneapolis; The Hon. Carlton McNal- 
ly, St. Paul. 

Montana: 
Great Falls. 

New Jersey: The Hon. Harry W. 
Lindeman, Newark; The Hon. Libby 
E. Sachar, Plainfield. 

New York: The Hon. Frank E. 
Thomas, Binghampton; The Hon. Vic- 
tor B. Wylegala, Buffalo; The Hon. 
John A. Mathews, Elmira; The Hon. 
Howard A. Glassbrook, Glens Falls; 
The Hon. Dudley F. Sicher, New York 
City; The Hon. Leo J. Yehle, Syra- 
cuse; The Hon. Clarence F. Giles, 
Watertown; The Hon. George W. 
Smyth, White Plains; The Hon. Mau- 
rice W. McCann, Pen Yan. 


The Hon. C. P. Holt, 
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North Carolina: The Hon. W. I. Gat- 
ling, Charlotte. 

Ohio: The Hon. Bernard J. Roetzel, 
Akron; The Hon. A. T. Bray, Belle- 
fontaine; The Hon. Harry L. East- 
man, Cleveland; The Hon. William J. 
McDermott, Cleveland; The Hon. 
Frank W. Nicholas, Dayton; The Hon. 
Joseph E. Lady, Kenton; The Hon. 
Ralph Finley, New Philadelphia; The 
Hon. Harry L. Albright, St. Clairs- 
ville; The Hon. John W. Baxter, San- 
dusky; The Hon. Harry G. Gram, 
Springfield; The Hon. Paul W. Alex- 
ander, Toledo; The Hon. Sydney W. 
Jones, Warren; The Hon. William B. 
McCallister, Jr., Xenia; The Hon. Lloyd 
Bennett, Eaton; The Hon. Frank C. 
Bowers, Urbana; The Hon. Myron T. 
Brenneman, Wooster; The Hon. Rob- 
ert J. Grossman, Mt. Vernon; The 
Hon. Joe M. Moorhead, Findlay; The 
Hon. Otto Poling, Caldwell; The Hon. 
Donald L. Ziegel, Eaton; The Hon. 
Russell H. Kear, Upper Sandusky; 
The Hon. Philip Mauger, Mt. Vernon. 

Oregon: The Hon. Donald E. Long, 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania: The Hon. J. Colvin 
Wright, Bedford; The Hon. F. Cortez 
Bell, Clearfield; The Hon. George W. 
Griffith, Ebensburg; The Hon. W. 
Clarence Sheely, Gettysburg; The 
Hon. Robert E. Woodside, Harris- 
burg; The Hon. Chester D. Fetter- 
hoof, Huntingdon; The Hon. Harold 
G. Knight, Norristown; The Hon. Gus- 
tav L. Schramm, Pittsburgh; The 
Hon. Charles G. Hubbard, Smethport; 
The Hon. Fred W. Davis, Strouds- 
burg; The Hon. John Inghram Hook, 
Waynesburg; The Hon. W. A. Valen- 
tine, Wilkes-Barre; The Hon. Roy I. 
Carson, Washington; The Hon. Wil- 
liam Linton, Philadelphia; The Hon. 
Ivan J. McKenrick, Ebensburg; The 
Hon. S. John Morrow, Uniontown; 
The Hon. Henry G. Sweney, Media. 

Rhode Island: The Hon. Francis J. 
McCabe, Providence. 

South Carolina: The Hon. C. B. 
Pearce, Charleston; The Hon. John 
T. Sloan, Columbia; The Hon. F. W. 
Gregg, Rock Hill; The Hon. Venable 
Vermont, Spartanburg. 


Tennessee: The Hon. Burrell Bar- 
ker, Chattanooga; The Hon. Hu B. 
Webster, Knoxville; The Hon. Sam 
Davis Tatum, Nashville. 

Texas: The Hon. Paul A. Martineau, 
Corpus Christi. 

Virginia: The Hon. Marion B. West, 
Alexandria; The Hon. Hugh Reid, Ar- 
lington; The Hon. K. A. Pate, Roa- 
noke; The Hon. Raymond O. Cundiff, 
Lynchburg; The Hon. James H. Mont- 
gomery, Richmond. 

Wisconsin: The Hon. Ferdinand E. 
Schlichting, Sheboygan. 

West Virginia: The Hon. 
Jackson Harbert, Clarksburg. 
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Judge Croaff Dies 

Recent death of Judge Thomas J. 
Croaff of Phoenix, Arizona, was an- 
nounced in a letter to the JOURNAL 
by Judge C. C. Faires of Globe, Ari- 
zona. 

Judge Faires described Judge Croaff 
as one of the outstanding juvenile 
court judges of the Southwest. He 
had made a definite contribution to 
the advancement of juvenile court 
work in Arizona. 





SPECIAL COTTAGES 
(Continued from Pave 49) 


are amazed when they enter through 
a small conservatory and are greeted 
warmly by the kindly house father 
and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Richard G. 
Kallenbach, who learned sociology 
in practical service. 

Soon they meet the Kallenbachs’ 13 
year old daughter, Irmgrad, who in- 
troduces them to the pets, plays cards, 
ping pong and baseball with the boys 
and watches them box. She reports 
that not one has ever been ungentle- 
manly. 

With few exceptions the youths hug 
Mrs. Kallenbach on departure and 
tears blur their eyes. She has a desk 
full of “thank you” notes. So has 
Judge Smyth who often spends week- 
ends playing checkers and horseshoes 
with the boys to gain their confidence 
and understand their minds. 











